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Iv consequence of an extension of mj ucij-mai ufsjgii, 
I have had to alter the title I had at first intended to adopf 
By the Sacred books I mean the Text of the Pitakae, and 
Commentaries on them compiled by Biiddhaghoso 

I am only a visitor m Ceylon, and ha^e had to nrite thn 
E'!«ay under some disadvantages, as my hbrarj is m England , 
but my friends have been kind in lending me the books I have 
required I have received from the Rev John Scott, of Galle 
eeveral aaluable suggestions I ha\e been aided, in all tlnl 
relates to translation from Pali, by the Rev David dc Silva, oi 
Colpetty, to whom I am greatly indebted , and by my Punditi 
Don Johannes Panditatilaka, of Koggala, whose knowledge 
and understanding of the Pitakas is extensive 
I have had principally m view throughout the work, the 
instruction of the natives of Ceylon who understand the Eng- 
lish language, ait incrcasinglv numerous and respectable class 
This will account for the in’<ertion of some things, and the 
omission of others, tint would haie been presented in a diffe- 
rent form if I had written for European readers 

I know too well the human heart, to suppose that I shall 
make an immediate impression upon the Buddhnii of the land , 
but I shall scatter <>eeds of truth, that by the blc’^'ing of God 
will not he long dormant, but “pring up, and at no distant da% 
vield a harvest that mil gladden the soul of the reaper 

R SuFNCF Kinny 

esleynn Mission House, Colombo, 

September 1 , 1803 
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"NOT HISTORICALLY TRUE.” 

oooooo 

The phrase, “not historically true,” I need hardly eay, ij*» 
taken from the Tolumes recently puhliohed by the bishop of 
Natal. These Trorks are, at present, causing mudi excitement 
!n Ceylon, as well as in other places. It is an old mode of 
argument that the bishop uses, which has been tried against the 
Scriptures in instances without number; but, in every instance, 
it has signally failed to produce the efiect that was intended; 
and, in many cases, the truth has been more firmly and trium- 
phantly established, through the investigations that have arisen 
in consequence. It is the maxim of the age in which we live, 
not to take any asserrion for granted merely because it is so said 
by some one else; hut, to ask for the ground on wliich we are 
called upon to believe it. Formerly, a statement was made, 
and if it had authority for its repetition, and was confirmed by 
antiquity, it was received, and believed in, without further 
search; arguments arose from it, theories were founded on it, 
and conclusions were drawn firom it, that no one disputed. 
But it was seen, when the world had become more enlightened, 
and was about to leave the deep ruts of other ages, that this 
was not the right way in which the search for truth is to be 
conducted; for if the statement itself is wrong, aU the results 
supposed to flow from it are thereby vitiated. "We are now 
taught In this way : Begin at the beginping; be sure that 3 on 
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nic not (lcccuc<I m ^om fir«t pro{>o«ition, then proceed cau 
tiou^lj, liaviiip' a reason for r\cr\ step you take, and for c\crj 
concIu«ion to winch jou come, and thus pr cecdni^, all fear- 
lessly, you n^(il>nttaiu, xn the end, to absolute venty, and will 
be able to inaintatn agamat all comer*, the positioil on a\hich 
aou take a our stand It xs the use of experiment, comnien- 
ci»g not as formerly from tome conjectuml basn, but avith 
tome simple and certain truth, that has led to tlie scientific 
TTT toaenes of modern b\ nhich the condition of the 

aaorld has been changed to so great an extent It is authority 
that is now asked for in all departments of science, not the 
authority of names, but that of tried and substantiated facts 
To test the aa ermenta ol history there is the ajij Iscation of the 
same rule, and no eaent is noav relied upon ns certain, unle s 
aae have tin. caideuce required to aerify its claim to our 
^regard • 

I have no fear that the bishops books avill help the cau«c of 
Iliiddhi«m, though tlie adaocates of that sy stem regard them 
avxth a reverence that an Englishman can scarcely understand, 
a«, with all lus respect for the author of a good hook, he never 
wordiips the book it«€lf, a« the people liere are taught to 
do, in reference to their sacred hana But the name of the 
bishop avill be made use of by the enemies of revelation, ns it 
will be inferred, and so far not iinfairlv, that if one of the 
roy al standard-bearers become* a rebel, the 1 ing s cause mu«t 
be in peiil I am not about to prove the fal«ity of his con 
tluMon* There are hook* m plcnta that have done tin 
ulieada, accessible to tho*c aaho understand the language in 

• I leave out for the present, all lefereuce to «upernalural leae 

lation When any one claims to speak or act in the nameofGol 

I have then to nek, Wliat are the proofs he can give me that he has 
received the commission of God’ And if I haie to receive the^e 
proofs on the testimony of another I have furthei to ask. Has the 
recorder had the opportunity of knowing the certainty of the state 
ments he makes’ la he a faithful recorder may I rely upon 1 is worl 
w 111 out the fear of being led astray ’Anil ave the facts that 1 c 
icioils come down to me as I e wrote tl ein will out c rruiti nor 
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nUich I no^^ ^\ntc Uic tnnt ma\ conu ^\Iicii it will be nc 
ce'^sary to transfer tljc aiguments of some of the^e worlv^ int 
Singhalese, and if so, the members of the church in Ceylo: 
uill be ready to do their dutj But that time has not com 
5 et I am conviiued, meamrhile, that in refeience to the leh 
gions of India, there is an nd^antage to be gamed fioni tli 
publication of the‘*e books, and the interest they have excited 
i\ Inch the advocates of the truth would do rong to ov erlodli 
The method that bishop Coleiiso employs, unsuccessfully, 
his attack upon the Pentateuch of Closes, we maj emplo} 
successfullv , in exposing the “unhistorical ’ character of tin 
Pitnka of Buddln 

The severe and seal clung «<rutin\ to wJuth the letoids anti 
leligions of all nitions have had to submit,— as utll with re- 
gard to their most minute paiticulais as to their great and 
essential principles — has tom firom history some of its plea- 
santoat pages, and many an enoi has been theieby exposed, 
that was pieviou^ly thought to be a tiuth of God But the 
process by which the enquiiy is earned on, is of so sure a 
cliaractei, that liot\ et er much, m some instance® nemaviegrct 
the consequences of its application, wc are obliged to submit to 
its unimpeachable decision® Tliat my meaning may be the 
better understood, I wdl giie an illustratuo instance of the 
manner in which the rule i® applied to the lu®tory of ancient 
states The example I present la that of Romo ith what 
ze®t docs the schoolboy dcioiir, nlien he reads, perhaps by 
stealth, the legend of the birth of Romulus and Remus I 
IIoi% the daughter of king Ifiunitoi, Rhea Sdva,onc of the 
a cstal virgins, had two ■'ons, and was put to death for violat- 
ing her vow of chastitv bow the children weie exposed on 
a raft, by winch thev were earned down the Tiber, until 
the frail ve®®el in \%hich they lay, grounded near a fig tiee, 
in one of the shoUon s tint afterward became famou® a® the 
forum, how a she wolt there found and suckled thnu after- 
wards assisted in the reverent care ®hc took of her charge 
by a woodpecker, until thev were di«cov ered hv a shephcixl 
who earned them home and brought, them up a® hi« own 
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children, and how tlicy aftenvartb learnt the dignity of their 
decsent, were acknowledged as the grMidchildren of Numitor, 
and founded Rome The fig-tree was in existence, as well as 
the shepherd’s hut, m histone times, the story of the she-wolf 
was presented, both by the painter and the sculptor, in works 
of art wrought with the most exquisite skill , and festivals 
were celebrated to keep in remembrance the wonderful events, 
tlie divine interpositions, connected with the foundmg of “the 
eternal city ” But the whole has been proved by the unsparing 
critic to be a mere legend, without any real authonty, and it 
has now to he set aside ns **unhistorical ” The story can be 
traced back, in this form, only to a certain distance in the anci- 
ent chronicles of the city It is then told m ways that contra- 
dict each other in important particnlars, and it has to struggle 
with other legends, nlmost equally rich in poetry but equally 
destitute of foundation in truth And at an earlier period 
•till, there is the burning of the city, in which its archives 
are lost, and beyond all is uncertainty and confusion. “The 
claims of reason,” we are told by Niebuhr, in reference to the 
subject before us, must be asserted, and we are “ to take nothing 
as historical which cannot be bistoncal ” 

To show more clearly still the manner m which these con- 
clusions are arrived at, I will apply the same process to one of 
the earliest of the Siughalcse legends, in itself not without 
interest, and lu some respects re'=embling the story I have jUst 
repeated from the traditions of Rome About the middle of 
the third century after the death of Buddha, Ceylon was di- 
vided into several petty states, and among the rest was that of 
Kalyani (Cainny), of which Ti«8a was king His wife was 
beautiful, his brother, Uttiya, was a libertine, and there was 
evil committed in the royal household But the king haviog 
heard of the wrong that was done, sent secretly for a Rodia, 
and spoke to him thus "Iwiilcall together my retmue, in- 
cluding my younger brother, and I will say to thee, jn their 
presence, Is there any one of lower caste than thou art ? and the 
reply thou must make is. The king’s younger brother is 
meaner man than I am ” This was accordingly done, and the 
pnnee, thus put to diaipe, fled to Udagampala, but he contrived 
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to send a letter to the quccn> b\ a messenger <li«guisetl as 
a pnest, who was to enter the palace with the rest of the priests 
a hen they went to receive tlio usual alms The letter ^as 
filled with the common topics of a guilty lo% er, but it had no 
name, nor was the place mentioned whence it came Tlie 
queen was accustomed to assist at the giving of alms, and as 
she was looking towards the messenger, he took the opportunity 
to let the epistle fall on the ground Its fall, howe\ cr, caus- 
ed a rustling noi^e, which attracting the notice of the king, he 
took it up, and on rcadmg it saw that his queen was unfaithful 
to her exalted position Uttiya had been the pupil of the high 
priest of Kalydni, and their hand-wntmg was alike The king 
charged the high pneat with having written the letter, listened 
to no protestations of his inoocencc , and commanded him to 
he put to death by being cast into a caldron of boiling oil 
Tor 601 en da^ s the attempt was made to heat the oil, but it 
etiU remained cold , yet as the pnest, when a herdsman m a 
former age, had acted contRwy to the precept, by drowning 
a fly that fell into some milk he was boiling, though he 
escaped the death appointed by the kmg, ho was turned into a 
heap of ashes The queen was thrown into the river, and the 
messenger was cut m pieces But to punish the long for this 
act of impiety towards an innocent pnest, the ddwas who pro- 
tect Ceylon caused the sea to encroach on the land, and much 
damage was done to the country To appease their wrath, as 
it was supposed that the country could be saved in no other 
way, the king resolved to sacnficc Ins virgin daughter Plac- 
ing her in a golden vessel, on which was inscribed the word 
“rajadhitdti,” which signified that she was a royal maiden, the 
vessel was committed to the waves of the sea But the flood 
still raged, until 100,000 towns, 970 fibher villages, and 470 
villages inhabited by divers for pearls, had been submerged * 
As the kmg, fiom the back of his elephant, was watchmg the 

* The same legend informs ns that in a former age the citadel of 
Rawnnj, 25 palaces, and 400,000 streets, -aero bti allowed np by the 
sea This was on account of the impiety of the giant ting The sub 
merged land was between Tuticoreen and Manaar and the inland of 
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jnogie&s of tlic devastation, the caith opened, flame burst fortit 
from beneath, and ho v\ as no more seen by his people 
this time twenty miles of the coast, extending inland, had been 
washed awaj, and the distance from Kalydm to the sea was 
reduced to four miles The royal virgin drifted towards the 
dominions of the king of Mdgam, when the vessel was seen by 
some fishermen, who brought it to land The monarch Kawan- 
tissa, having heard of the wonderful capture made by the fish- 
ermen, went to examine it, and when he had read the inscrip- 
tion upon it, he released the princess from her confinement, 
and she became Ins queen A*' the vessel was brought to shore 
near a wihara, she n as called \\ lUdra dcwi, and she afterwards 
became the mother of Dutugeinunu, famous as the expeller of 
the JIalabars from Cevlon On the day on which the child 
was named, the king invitetl 10,000 pnests to the palace, who 
were presented with an alms-ofToriDg of nce-miJk 
This story, taken flora the R^jawali^a and the JIahawanao, 
cannot be receiv ed ns true, for the following reasons, among 
others that might be named I We aie ccitom that m «v 
«hort a period after the landing of Wyaya, there could not be 
one hundred thousand ■villages in a province so far distant from 
the seat of the principal government, or that 470 of these could 
have been inhabited b) pearl divers There are no ancient ruins 
here found that would indicate tlie existence of n large popula- 
tion at tills eaily period, though such remains are abundantly 
presented m other parts of the island 2 It is equally impro- 
bable that the u«e of letters should in this age, (as we shall 
afterwards more distinctly notice) and m those lawless times, 
have been so geneial an nccomplisliment as it is here taken to 
le, as, according to the story» the two kings, the prince, tlic 
priest, and tlic queen, rau«t all have been able to read, and it 
must bnve been the supposition of the king that tho«e win 


Manaai i« all tl tif n uow left of what was once a large territory 
This legend nolvvitlistmding its tnanifest exaggeration as to the ex- 
tent of the injiirj, may bo foanded on fact, a® the ITindii and other 
nations hare a similar tra htion and suppose that Ceylon was Hen 
much hrgci tl an u i»,af ppsent 
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iniglit find the golden ^e««eI tvoxild po«sc«3 the same advantage 
3 The monarch Dutugemunu, T^ho hound on the royal diadem 
in 161 B c IS represented, m the rccoid where the«e events 
are foimd, as being the great grandson of Panlnwilsa, who 
became king in 504 b c Tor 343 j ears we hai e only four 
generations 4 It is said that 10,000 priests were present at 
the naming of Diitugemumi * IIow could ^o small a province^ 
•as that of hKgam support by alms so great n number of per- 
sons and how could the king provide milk for the nee of all, 
in a country wheie it would be difficult now to procure a smgle 
measure? 5 The motive for the origin of the legend is too 
apparent — the exaltation of the pne^thood An innocent pnest 
IS put to deatli, upon presumptive evidence of his guilt For 
this umntentioual crime, a king loses his life, his nrgin daugh- 
tci 13 saenfied, and more than one hundred thousand Milages 
are destroyed How sacred then, how divine, must be the 
character of the priesthood, if no inferior expiation could take 
awoy the consequences of the sm C 'We have no record of 
these events written near the tune when they are said to have 
occurred The date of the Rdjawahya we do not know, that 
of the Mahdwanso is about a d 460 These are the only 
sources whence our information is derived, and they aic too 
distant, or too uncertain, m tlicir date, to allow of our placing 
confidence in their statements about the reign of Tissa 
These objections, taken as a whole, are fatal to the credibility 
of the story, we can only receive it as legend, in which there 
may he some truth, but to what extent no one can tell It is in 
a similar manner that the events of the past are sifted and ex- 
ammed by the modem histonan, in order that he may chscover to 
what extent they are entitled to reception as real occurrences 
I have chosen the story of the princess of Kalyam as a tenta- 
ti\ e example, because it is one that Christians and Buddhists 
can ahke examine dispassionately It is not referred to in any 
of the sacred books, it belongs to secular history, and not to 
religion, and whether zt betrucorfal e makes no difference 
to Buddhism as a system of bebef 
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Oriental students, whose attention has hitherto been directed 
almost exclusiiely to Brahmanism, have been as unsparing m 
their attacks on systems hoar with age, as the professors of 
western lore I shall notice their innovations at some length, 
as we shall thereby be aided in bringing the same agency to 
bear upon the system that claims as its author “the all- wise 
Buddha.” 

The most prominent institution on the continent of India is 
that of caste It seeks to unman the whole race of human be- 
ings, for it would make us believe that a portion is composed of 
tho«e who are more than men , they are gods and the rest, includ- 
ing the immense majority, are less then men , they are things 
made to be huffed, oppressed, and degraded, every moment and 
every where, to an extent that the people of other lands have 
never known, not even the African, in his lowest humiliation 
Yet even m the command that bids the bmdiog of the mighty 
fetter, there are words that onghl to shame every one who repeats 
it as a plea for oppression, for, though the Sudra proceeds from 
the foot, he is equally with the twice-bom an emanation from 
Brahma The pretensions of the Brahmans are founded on a 
legend contained m the Jatimfild, of which tlie following is a 
translation — “In the first creation hy Brahma, Brabmanas 
proceeded, with the Veda, from the mouth of Brahma Prom 
his arms Kshatriyas sprung, so, from his thigh, Vaisyas, from 
his foot Sudras were produced all with their females The 
liord of creation viewmg them, said ‘What shall be your 
occupation?’ These replied. We are not our own masters, O 
god, command us what to undertake! Viewmg and comparing 
their labours, he made the first tribe superior over the rest 
As the first bad great inclination for the Divine sciences (brah 
maveda), therefore be was called Brahmana The protector 
from ill (kshayate) was Kshatnya Him whose profession 
wnrst^ra in commerce \waica promotes -ibe success ol 
wars, for the protection of himself and mankind) and in hus- 
bandry, and attendance on cattle, he called Vaisya The other 
eboiild voluntarily serve the three tribes, and therefore he be- 
came a Suclr-i he should bumble himself at their feet ’* This 
* Cole^ roolce MtsceiUneons E®«aj « 
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legend has heeu made to niiuiatcr to an anroganoc that has no 
equal m the arholeetoij of man’s usurpation". “The Chan- 
ddla," says 2ilanii, “can never be reliea ed from bondage or eman- 
cipated by a master. Ho^\ can he, \\ horn the supreme God 
has destined to he the slave of Brahmans, ever be released 
from his destiny by inan?...^Vhatever exists in the tiniverse is 
all, in effect, though not in form, the wealth of the Biahman^ 
since the Brahman is entitled to all by his pnmogenitiiie and 
eminence of hirth. The Brahman eats but his own food, 
wears but his own apparel, and bestows hut his own alms 
Through the (permissive) bene\olence of the Brahmans, indeed, 
other mortals enjo} life.” 

The Jatimdla is a comparatively recent work. Bcfoie ue 
how down, whether as Sudras or as Nishddos, to the Uaughtj 
Brahman, we require to have made known to us, m order to 
secure our submis'Ion, some more ancient authority, something 
that comes to us from times nearer the era of the supposed eman- 
ation. But it is a fact of modem discovery, that the further 
we go hick in the history of the Hindus, the fewer allusions we 
find to the subject of caste, until, in the oldest of the Vedis it is 
a thing unknown. One of the noblest, among the many friends 
of India, Dr. Muir, now of Edinburgh, and late of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has set himself to the ta«k of collecting, from 
every available source, the principal Sinskrit texts that hear 
upon the social and religious interests of India.* This im- 
portant work he is executing with an industry and erudition 
that demand the gratitude of all who are seeking to place man 

• Three parts of this-nork, entitled "Oiiginnl Sanskrit Texts, 
on the Origin and History of the People of India, their Religion and 
Institutions,” have been published. I On the Mvtfaicnl and Legendary 
Accounts of Caste. 2. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, 
and their Affinity with the Western Branches of the Arian Race 3 
The Yedas • Opinions of their Antbors, and of later Indian Y riters, 
in regard to their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority . I regret that 
I have, at present, access to only the third of these parts , bat I 
have made free use of a senes of papers I wrote, at the time of the 
pubbcation of the Texts, in the Wesleyan Jlethodi't Magazine for 
1861 I have made extract" from Dr Mmr's pneeie'S volumes to a 
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\ lus j)rop€r position, 'i<i the free, noble, and happy cieature 
f a loving and most merciful God There is only one power 
hat can bang about this grand consummation, but before that 
ower can be ngbtly effective a previous work has to be done 
lany an error will have to be exposed, and broken many a 
yrant’fl gj ve The results of Dr Muir s investigations on The 
[Theory of the Origin of Caste,” ore summed up in a section 
f 60 much value, that I insert it without abridgment — 

“The contents of this chapter [On the General Theory of 
he Origin of Castes] have made it abundantly evident that 
he sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform and uncon- 
roverted account of the ongin of castes , but, on the contrary, 
)re«ent the greatest \anetiC 3 of opinion on the subject Ex- 
ilanations, mystical, mythical, etymological, and critical, are 
ittempted and the freest scope is given bj the writers to fan- 
:iful and arbitrary conjecture 

“First of all, we have tbo mystical statement of the Puru- 
ha Sukta, that the forefathers of the three superior castes 
^oTTMd three of the members of Purusha’s body, while the ser- 
nle issued firom the feet This, the oldest extant passage in 
vhich the castes are connected with the different parts of the 
ireator’s body, seems to have given nse to all the subsequent 
representations to the same effect in Kter works The idea which 
it contains is repeated, with little substantial alteration, in two 
texts of the Bbagavata Purana while, on the other hand, m 
passages cited from Mann, from the Vishnu Purana, and the 
Vayu Purana, and m one extracted from the Mahabharata, the 
mystical character of the original Tcdic text disappears, and 
the castes are represented as if literally produced from the 
several members of Brahma’s body This theory is not, how- 
ei er, earned out consistently, even in those works where it is 
most distinctly proposed , and the original division of castes, 
aTter^emg lost sight of during tlie first age of perfection, is 
again introduced at a later penod m such way as to necessitate 
a flesh explanation to account for its re-appearance 

greater extent than might have been right under other circum- 
stances as I know that gam is not hjs object, but the spreading of 
information that will advance the interests of India. 
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“By two other authorities, the Hanvansa and the IMaha- 
hharata, the origin of castes is etymologically connected with 
colours (yama, the Sanskrit word for caste, meaning originally 
colour ) an explanation which, howeTcr fancifully carried out 
m these passages, is really founded on fact as there can be no 
doubt that the Aryan unmigranta into India, coming from 
northern countnes, were of fair complexion, while the abongi* 
nnl tnbes, with whom they came into contact, were dark This 
circumstance seems to be alluded to m the Vedic text. ‘He 
destroyed tlie Dasyus, and protected the Arj an colour ’ Again, 
attempts are made to explam the assumed cliaractenstics of 
the gcceral castes by fanciful etymologies of their respective 
names, the word K^hatnja being connected with protection, 
the name Vaisya with agncalture and eatticf and the denomin- 
ation Sudra with seriKc In the case of the Brahman, indeed, 
the denvation is reasonable, as his appellation is probably con- 
nected with brahma, prayer, or sacred learning, or the Veda 

“Finally, wc haic passages of a different tenor, ns in a que- 
tation from the Mahabharata, in which the di<«tiDcUon of castes 
IS derued from the difTerent cliaractcrs and pursuits of tlic 
scvcnl sections of the community , or such as that other text 
from another part of the same work, m nhich men of all castes 
arc said to be descended fhna Manu ” 

In the«c discovcnes we have a powerful auxiliary in tlic 
preparatorj work that has (o be undertaken for the ci nngcli 
zing of India, coming to us from an unexpected source It 
u ill now be a plca«ant undertaking, to trouble the Brahman 
with the same mantra spell wherewith ho has disquieted mil- 
lions of men during more than two thousand years, and to 
proclaim to the Sudra the noicl mtclligence, that the nshi« 
whom hrs oppressors eo much venerate are Ins own friends, and 
never gave the Brahman any jwrticle of the power he has 
wrongfully exercised dunng so many ages. 

I need not say to any one resident in this island, that Buddha 
was uniformly the opponent of caste. He proclaimed the on- 
ginal equality of all men. He ordained his priests cquallv 
from all classes of the people, and gave them precedence ac- 
cortlmg to the order of their initiation wfthont regarding the 
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circumstances of their birth or their pioious position It 
was his doctrine, that it 13 the greater or less development of 
the moral principle, that makes the e3«ential difference in the 
status of men Though it is too much to say that “ no hostile 
feeling against the Brahmans finds utterance m the Buddhist 
canon,” * the opposition of Buddha to the principle of caste is 
een m the maintenance of nn opinion contrary to that of the 
Brahmans, rather than in direct attack upon their system or 
express exposure of their errors There is eaident a growing 
antagonism upon the part of the Brahmans, from the time it 
became apparent that G 6 tama intended to set aside their pre 
tensions, and learn from more than one of the Buddhist 
Sutras, that the theory of caste was the subject of anxious 
investigation upon the part of those who resorted for instruc- 
tion to the hierarchs of the sy stem after his death Here Bud- 
dha IS on the side of truth , as to principle, but not as to fact 
It 13 the teaching of Buddhism, that when our earth was first 
inhabited, the beings who appeared in it were produced by the 
appantional birth , that their bodies still retained many of the 
attributes of the world from whence they had come— the Ab- 
basaara brahma loka , that there was no difference between 
night and day, and no difference of sex, that they lived to- 
gether in all happiness and in mutual jieace , and that they 
could soar through the au- at will, the glory proceeding from 
their persons being so great that there was no necessi^ for a 
sun or moon The dogma of the Brahmans can be traced back, 
in their own books, until it becomes extremely attenuated, and 
then altogether invisible that uf Buddha is confessedly, as are 
all his other doctrines, the result of his own intuition, and 
as there is no known fact to support it, coming to us from any 
other source, both are, therefore, "unhistorical,* and both are 
to be rejected 

The Brahmans have been deprived, by a similar process, of 
another immumty that has long been ceded to them by the in- 
ferior castes They not only supposed themselves to be above 
the rest of men because of their origin, but the} laamtamed, 
* Max MHlIer Ancient Sanskrit Liiernture 
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aa another proof of this great fact, that their language is ch- 
> me , that it is not, and never has been, spoken by any other 
race upon earth , that it is the language of the gods, and that 
its majestic rhythm is heard in the crystal palaces of heaven 
So sacred is it, that if the Sudra, even by accident, hear its 
words as enunciated m the reading of the Vedas, bitter oil, and 
boiling, 13 to be poured into his car, that the orifice may be* 
closed for ever against a similar act of desecration But when 
Jones, Colebrooke, and other learned men, began to study 
Sanskrit, they soon found that there are striking affimties 
between languages that had previously been supposed to have 
no resemblance to each other The Zend, spoken formerly in 
Persia, the Greek, and the Latin, it is now evident, have all had 
the same oiigm as the language of the Brahmans The present 
a emaculara of India can be traced back two thousand year**, 
through inscriptions on rocks, works in Pali, poems, dramas, and 
other compositions , and the further we go back the more nearly 
does the language wo meet with resemble the Sanskrit It is 
now generally agreed that there must have been a time, when 
Sanskrit was the common language of the people of India In 
the style of the SanslvTit compositions which have come down 
to us, there are changes and varieties that can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that it was once a spoken language , since 
it 13 only when a language ceases to be spoken that it becomes set 
and unchangeable The Brahmanas, for instance, equally differ 
from the ancient Vedic hymns and from the more modem Sutras 
These hymns present vanous forms of inflection and conju- 
gation not seen in the works of later authors, and are to he 
regarded as by far the most ancient specimens of Sanskrit liter- 
ature now extant By some disruption of the Sansknt speaking 
population, the country became divided into separate provm- 
ces, each of which, in proce^ of time, had its own distinct 
dialect, from which has been formed the present vernacular, 
whether it be Bengali, Hiodi, Mahrathi, or Guzarati The 
Tamul, Malayalim, and other languages of the Dravidian fa- 
mily, are not included in this arrangement, for reaeons that 
would require, for their development, too long a digression 
from our mam object The process we hare referred to closelv 
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resembles the formation of the French, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Italian, and other languages of modem Europe, from the pa- 
rent Latin There is also a remarhable resemblance m the 
manner in which the phonetic changes are made from both 
these languages, as will be seen from the following examples — 


«Latm forms, as modified tu 
Italian 

Sanskrit forms, as modified in 
Pali 

pefectus 

becomes 

perfetto 

muhtaa 

becom'*3 

mutto 

factus 

— 

fatta 

taktas 

— 

satto 

aptus 

— 

atlo 

tuptai 

— 

tutto 

objeetua 

— 

ogjetto 

ahjns 

— 

°Jt}0 

somnus 

— 

aonno 

sahdas 

— 

taddo 


The following positions have been estabbshed by Dr Muir — 
1 That these forms of speech have all one common origin — 
t e , that Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin are all, as it were, 
sisters,— the daughters (some perhaps elder and some younger, 
but still all daughters) of one mother who died m giving them 
birth or, to speak without a figure, that they are derivations 
from, and the surviving representatives of, one older language, 
which now no longer exist^i And, 2 That the races of men 
who spoke these several languages arc also all descended from 
one stock , and that their ancestors at a very early period li\ ed 
together in some country, (situated out of Hindustan,) speaking 
one language, but afternards separated, to travel away from 
their primeval abodes, at different times, and in different direc- 
tions, — the forefathers of the Hmdus, south ward, or eouth- 
eastoard, to India , the ancestors of the Persians, to the south, 
pyd those of the Greeks and Homans, to the west The lan- 
^guages of those branches of this great Indo-European stock 
which remained longest together in their earliest home, — 
namely, tie f^ersians and" tie Tnoians, — continued' to bear the 
closest resemblance to each other, while the tongues of those 
offshoots which separated earliest from the parent stock exhibit 
m later times the least amount of resemblance, the divergencies 
of dialect becoming wider and wider in proportion to the 
length of time n 1 icit 1 id ela{i«ed since the ‘>eparation 


SlNOrtAIF^r AND SAN'IKRIT l'> 

The dark and dreamy Brahman, and the pale and practical 
European, once chased each other under the shade of the same 
tree, and lived m the same home, and had the same father, and 
spoke to that father in the same language and though the 
difference is now great, both m outward appearance and men 
tal constitution, not more certainly do the answering crevices 
in the cleft rock tell that they were once umted, than the aoo 
cordant sounds in the speech of the two rices tell that they 
were formerly one people, and this unity is proclaimed every 
time that they address father or mother, or call for the axe, or 
name the tree, or pomt out the star, or utter numbers The 
Smghalese hemg allied to the Sanskrit to an extent not sur- 
passed by any other vernacular now id u«e, tliere must hai e 
been a time when the two races, the Ceylonese and the British, 
were far more nearly related to each other than as being resi- 
dents m the same beautiful land, or subjects of the same gra- 
cious queen The resemblance m the languages that hare been 
named will be more clearly seen from the following list of 
words, taken from Bopp’s Comparative Grammar 


SAbSSBIT 

ZEND 

GBEEK 

LATIN 

ENGLISH 

patn 

paitar 

patir 

pater 

father 

hharatn 

hartar 

phratra* 

frater 

hrother 

duhitn 

dughdhar 

ihugattr 

— 

daughter 

aswa 

aspa 

hippos 

equus 

horse 

naman 

naman 

onoma 

nomen 

name 

tara 

stare 

astir 

asfrum 

star 

vpan 

tqtatn 

uper 

super 

abote (upper) 

dwi • 

dira 

dxio 

duo 

two 

tns 

thru 

tns 

ter 

thnee 

shat 

kksvas 

ex 

sex 

SIX 


histami 

hutmat 

sto 

stand 


Here an interesting enquiry presents itself By what people 
was the Sanskrit originally spoken, and what was their ongin 
or character’ The authors of the Sansknt books regard them- 
selves, and the heroes of whom they speak, as Arians, and 


* Sand or brotherhood 
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their countrj is c'lllcd Ana-bhumi or Ana-dCsa Tlie word 
arya, as may be learnt e\cn from the Singhalese Lexicon, 
means “noble, excellent, of respectable lineage” It was the 
national name of the ancient inhabitants of India who wor- 
shipped the gods of the Brahmans, m contradistinction to the 
Dusyas, w ho are regarded as barbarians or demons The w ord 
is still presen ed in Iran, the modem name for Persia, and 
eacn the green isle, Erin, may have denied its name from the 
still more luxuriant cast In the earliest traditions, wc see 
tlie Anans forcing their way across the snow s of the Ilimlila- 
wana, and then, rushing onward toward the sun-lit region 
that lay at their feet, like the Paradise of which their fathers 
had told them, they took possession of it as their permanent 
home In their old songs there arc allusions that prose the 
fact of their migration from a colder country , they arc a fair 
race, and in one of the Brabmanas there is a tradition that 
the first man, Slanu, descended from “the Dorthera mountain,” 
after a deluge The Ariaus advanced along the borders of the 
great desert of Mariar, from the Sutlej to the Saraswati, and 
hcio thej halted for so considerable a period, that this region 
has since been regarded ns sacred ground They must after- 
wards haa e spread themselves far and wide, as in their more 
modern writings there are numerous references to ships and 
maritime commerce, and it is evident that a language similar 
to Sanskrit was in use on the sca coast in the time of Solomon, 
as lus ships arc said to have brought from the distant land they 
visited, apes, ivory, peacocks, and algum trees, the names of 
avhich, as they appear m the Scriptures, are San«krit rather 
than Hebrew • 

It must be a source of extreme mortification to the lordly 
Brahman, when he finds, upon evidence provided by himself, 
and which he cannot controvert, tliat the language he u^es, 
under the supposition that it is known only to himself and the 
god'*, 13 derived from the same source as the language spoken 
by the races he icgards with such utter contempt, and from 
whom he turns away with disgust, ns from a pollution and a 
curse 

* Max Muller tLectures on tlio Science of Languaje 
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The Buddhists have put forth the same pretensions in refer- 
ence to Pall, that the Brahmans hare done as to Sanskrit It 
15 the language in ^rhich their sacred hooks, the Pital as, are 
written, and 13 sometimes cidlcd Mfigadhi The word Pah is 
unknown on the continent of India. It was the vernacular of 
the country in which Buddha lived, and 13 thus spoken of by 
the grammanau Kaebchdyano ‘^Thete is a language v.hich 12 
the root (of all languages), men and brahmans spoke it at the 
comtaencement of the kalpa, who never before uttered a human 
accent, and c\ en the supreme Buddhas spoke it it is Mdga- 
dhi ’• The same statement is made in the Patisambhida 
Atuwdwa,t ^nd it is there asserted that if children are left to 
themselves, in learning to talk, they invariably speak Pali , 
and moreover, that all the birds of the oir and the beasts of the 
forest speak the same language, but as they cannot learn 
letters, they speak it indistinctly, and in a manner unintelligible 
to men A similar thought to the firat has been entertained 
by many nations in behalf of their own tongue, and e\en in 
modem times eicperiments have been tried to find out the pti- 
mitive language, but without any satisfactory result , for if il 
were possible to isolate children entirely, they would not speak 
at all, or use a single articulate sound, as nny be seen in the 
case of deaf mutes, many of whom have all the organs ol 
speech perfectly developed, but as they never heaid a sound, 
they are not able, except in cases where tliey are specially in- 
structed, and with great labour, to make one, unless it be a 
murmur or a scream There are tales among all nations about 
persons who could understand the language of the birds and 
beasts, that are popular in the nursery, but are not repeated 
by men The Buddbist must, therefore, submit to the same 
humiliation as the Brahman, and confess that the language of 
his sacred books is derived, and not ongmal , and that it comes 
to us from the same source as the dialects spoken by the nations 
of Europe This conclusion denies additional confirmation 

* Appendix, Ifote A 

t T give this information on the authority of my pundit, as this par- 
ticular Comiuentarj is not in the library of the \Vc<«1eran Mi«sioi 
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from the statements on page 14 There is thus another reason 
tvhy the Buddhist should distrust the Atthakathd, which he 
has been taught to revere as the word of the unerring , m- 
nsmucb as they arc proved to contain statements that arc not 
true 

g As a solace m the midst of hts trouble, *'thc twice-born” 
may resolve to turn toward the volume of the holy Veda, and 
comfort himself with the thought that here he still remains 
supreme Of this divine emanation, he is the sole guardian 
Of the eternal word he is now the one nuthonzed keeper At 
intervals m the great ages of the past, its existence has been 
hid in the mind of the deity , but it is now revealed to him, 
that he may live as a god among men, and then return to bo 
absorbed m the infinite Paramdtma, of which he now forms a 
, part But even hero the Brahman is followed by his stern and 
* unrelenting antagonist— Research The orientalist fakes his 

stand on the highest step of Ins temple, regardless of both idol 
and priest, and proclaims to the millions of India, with an 
cneigy of voice that the clang of the cymbal, the blast of the 
chanciue, the roll of the tomtom, the shouts of the people, and 
all the other appliances brought to his rc»cuo by Ins numerous 
retainer^, cannot overpower, that the older Vedas pay no res- 
pect whatever to the Brahman , that they know nothing, even 
by name, of the gods he teaches men to worship , and that the 
risbiswho composed their most sacred portions, acknowledge 
themselves to have been the same as other men in their ignor- 
ance and weakness As the Brahman and the Buddhist are 
alike in their veneration for the risliia, the removal of the 
errors so long prevalent, respecting these ancient sage^, will 
not be without some importance and significance in this island, 
as well ns upon the continent. 

The Vedas, when referred to m Pali worki, are the same, m 
name and number, as those of Sanskrit authors Rich, Yajush, 
Sdman, and Atharvana , but Buddha, when he referred to them, 
spoke of the Ti weda The Buddhists regard the Atharritna 
as of less authority than the other Vedas They believe that 
thej ongmallj contained pure and unmixcd tnith when uttered 
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by Maha Brahma, but that they have been corrupted by the 
Brahmans to suit their own purposes, and are not now to be 
relied upon as a divine revelation. This thought would be 
worthy of further notice, were it possible to test its value; but 
the memories of dead men cannot be called as witnesses, and 
we have no written documents as our guide. Each Veda con- 
sists of two parts: 1. The Mantras, or Hymns, iij which the 
gods arc praised, and their assistance is invoked, 2. The Brah- 
manas, illustrative and explanatory of the Mantras, with the 
Upanishads, in which expression is given to ideas of a more 
spiritual and mystical character. The Mantras constitute the 
original and most essential part of the Veda. The Hymns are 
collected together in portions called Sanhitas, which, from the 
archaic style in which they are written, are supposed to be the 
oldest part of the Veda. There are copies of the Vedas in 
several of the libraries of Europe, and portions of them have 
been translated into English, French, German, and Russian. 
By Max Muller the Vedic literature is divided into four 
periods : 1. The Chhandas period, in which the first, the oldest 
hymns of the Rig Veda were written, extending from 1200 to 
1000 B.o. 2. The Mantra period, in which the more recent 
Vedic hymns were composed; lasting from 1000 to 800 b. c. 
3. Then came the Bralimana period, during which the chief 
theological and liturgical tracts bearing this title were com- 
posed ; from 800 to 600 B. C. It was at the end of this interval 
that Gotama Buddha appeared, according to the chronology of 
the Singhalese. The authors of this period appeal to various pre- 
ceding unwritten authorities ; and present the clearest proof that 
“the spirit of the ancient Vedic poetry, and the purport of 
the original Vedic sacrifices, were both beyond their compre- 
Immuiun.” -4. Thn, Sutra-, on most mndern period,, extfmded- 
from 600 to 200 B. C. in which the ceremonial precepts were 
reduced to a systematic form. There can be no absolute cer- 
tainty as to these dates ; but they are not adopted without rea- 
son, or from mere conjecture. There are no mile-stones in 
Vedic literature ; but by the change in the character of the 
scenery that presents itself, we can have some idea of the dis- 
t.incc we have travelled. Not nnfretiuently, an author refers to 
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a previous author Tliero arc differences in construction and 
metre The gradual development of a great system can be 
traced, from the figurative expression, through the literal inter- 
pretation, to the accomplished fact and the established custom 
There is a perceptible change in manners and usages, and the 
introduction of novr modes of thonglit, new restrictions, new 
, laws, new ceremonies, and new gods The influence of the 
ascetic principle, at first scarcely seen, scenres to it«clf, from 
age to age, a position of greater prominence The fuither we 
go from the present, the fewer arc the personages introduced, 
whether divine or human, and there is a greater simplicity and 
unity, both in liturgy and rite By thus sounding the stream 
of the past, and examining the sand and shells that the plum- 
met brings up from the depths of other ages, the learned have 
criteria to guide them in the judgment they form of the age 
in which the Vedic books were composed 

The worship prescribed in the earlier Vedas comprehends 
prayers, praises, and offerings, the latter consisting principally 
of clarified butter poured on fire, and the intoxicating juico 
of the Soma fruit There is no reference to the Tnmflrtti, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and 'Siva , to Durga, KAli, or Bdma , or to 
any other of the gods that are at present the most popular m 
India * The principal deities are Agni and Indra Agni, at 
once fire and the god of fire, is now regarded with indifference, 
and seldom worshipped Indra is a personification of the firma- 
ment, as sending rain, and is now ridiculed by the Brahman, 
although, under the name of Sekra, he is still honoured by the 
Buddhists 

In the most ancient hymns the unity of God is acknowledged , 
just as we should infer it would be from the still unshaken 
Pentateuch We there find that up to the time of the Exodus, 
there were men who, apart from the teachings of Israel, wor- 
shipped the one true God, or believed in his cxistenee and 
might t The path by which man wandered away from primi 
tive tiuth to polytheism and idolatry can be seen most clearly 

• Wilson Big Veda Sanhits f £xod xviii 9 Num xxii 8 
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in the literature of the Hindus In the earliest of their forms 
of invocation, germs of error may be traced The elements, m 
these regions seen m their most sublime or terrific modes of 
Avorking, are personified There is no mention of the image of 
nnj god, nor is there an allusion to any form of idol wor»hip, 
and there is no temple , but heaven becomes the father of the 
unn ersc, and earth the mother The stars are the radiant flock, , 
held m captivity by the god of storms, until set free by the 
swift arrows of the god of lightning The god of thunder has 
the wind as lus watch-dog, chasing the clouds as they carcei 
along the sky, or acting as a faithful guide to lead the spirits 
of the good to the realms abo\c, bejond the broad n>er, or the 
atmosphere, that separates the two worlds All the great 
changes that take place around us are described in mystical 
terms, and nherever there is movement there is supposed to 
be the presence of dinnity 

The social life of the Vcdic songs is more in accordance with 
weatetn, usage Tlic family is instituted, and the dwelling 
fi^cd The government is patriarchal Every man is priest in 
his own bouse, and lus own hand kindles the sacred fire Mar- 
riage IS monogamic Woman is bad m honour, and is a joint 
ruler, and a joint worshipper, with her husband She is seen 
to move freely in the market, at the well, m the temple, and in 
the palace There then succeeds na era of greater formality 
and esclusivenes'’ Men with pleasant voices are employed to 
chant the hymns , the householder resigns lus place of privilege , 
and the hierophant pretending to sanctity is entreated to pre- 
sent the sacrifice These begin to form a separate class, and 
to claim immunities Their pretensions are resisted , but they 
finally triumph, and the perfected Brahman appears, claiming 
to be more than saint in punt\,.and more than km" in iiower 
The opinions entertained by the Hindus on the ongin of the 
Vedas are varied and contradictory There are no fewer than 
twelve different dcliv eranccs upon this subject In the follow- 
ing analysis the suppo ed source is given, and then the autho- 
rity upon which the statement is made, from some sacred 
book, but not Vedic 1 'The efemenfs Prajdpati brooded 
over the three deities (fire, air, and the sifn) and from tliero. 
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80 brooded over, he drew forth their essences — from fire the Eig 
Veda, from air the Yajush, and from the sun the Sdma verses ” 
Chandogya Upanishad 2 The mouth of Brahma, at the cre- 
ation “Once the Vedas sprang from the four-faced creator, as 
he was meditating, How sliall I create the aggregate worlds as 
before? He formed from his eastern and other mouths the 
'Vedas called Eich, Yajash, Sdman and Atharvan, together 
with praise, eacnfice, hymns, and expiation ” Bhdgavat Para- 
na, 111 12 3 The hreath of Brahma “ As from a fire made 

of moist wood various modifications of emohe proceed, so is the 
breathing of tins great Being the Rig Veda, the Yajush, the 
Sama, the Atharvan, the Itihdsas, Puranas, science, the Upa- 
nishads, slokas, aphorisms, comments of different kinds — all 
these are his breathings ” Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad 4 
The creative power of Brahna “In order to the accompbsh- 
ment of sacrifice, he formed the Vedas with these the Sild- 
hyfia worshipped the gods, as we have heard ” Hanvansa, r 
47 “The god fashioned the Rig Veda, with the Yajush, from 
bia eyes Sima Veda from the tip of bis tongue, and the 
Atharvan from his head These Vedas, ns soon as they are bom, 
find a body Hence they obtain tbeir character of Vedas, 
because they fnd (vindauti) that abode " Hanvansa, v 1 1 
6G5 5 Sarasiati , ‘^Behold Sfirasvati, ns the mother of the 

VedasI” MahdbhSrata, V 12 920 6 The mystical nte Purttsh 
“ From the universal sacrifice were produced the hymns called 
Rich and Sdman, the metres, and the Yaju«li ” Purusha Sukta 
7. Time “From time the Rich verses sprung, the Yajush 
sprang from time ” hlanu, xii 49 8 From the residue of 

the sacrifice “ The Rich and Saman verses sprang from the 
remainder of the sacrifice, nchchhishta ” Atharva Veda, xi 7 
9 The pure principle “ The Veda constitutes the second di- 
vision of the sattva-guna, Brahma being one of the first,” 
Slanu, XU 49 10 Eternity “ The Sruti derned from Brah- 

ma is eternal, thc^e, O Brahman, are only its modifications’ 
Vishnu Parana, Wilson’s Trans p 285 11 l^shnu “He is 

composed of the Rich, of the Saman, of the Yajush , he is the 
soul Formed of th^ Veda ho is divided , he forms the Veda 
and its branches into raanv divisions Framer of the branche'i 
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Snklia«, lie IS also their cntiretj , the infinite lord, i\liOse cs«cnce 
io knowledge ” Vishnu Purana, p 274 12 Emanation “The 
Veda was not the result of effort proceeding from the conscious 
intelltgence of any individual ” 

The confusion ansing from the differences between one au- 
thor and another is increased by the contradictions m the 
wntings of the same author “He who comprehends,” says 
IManu, *‘tlie C'lsential meaning of the Veda, in wliatevcr order 
of life he may be, is prepared for absorption in Bmhma, even 
when abiding in this lower world.” This \ irtue is said to extend 
to all the Vedas. “Just as a clod thrown into tlie lake is dis- 
solved, when it touclies the water, so does all sm perish m the 
triple Veda.” Yet m another place he says, The Sama Veda 
has the pitris (sprites) for its dmmties, whcicfore its "sound is 
xni] ure ” In another place he asserts the unpuiity of tlus 
Veda, for another reason. * 

another class of writer^, all of whom arc rcgaidcd ns 
orthodox, tJie Vedas arc placed on a leiel with other works, or 
degraded below them. “First of all the Sastras, the Purana 
was uttered by Brahinn Sub‘>equcntly the Vedas issued from 
Ills mouths.” Vd; u Pumna, i 56 One Purana speaks of “tlio 
errors of the Vedas,” and in an Upanishad they are designated 
as “the inferior science,” in contrast to “the superior *!Cience,” 
the knowledge of the souk There are other authors and schools 
that reject one Veda and not another, or parts of Vedas , and 
others who say that “ tliere was formerly onlj one Veda, one 
fire, and one caste.” There liave been long controversies, ear- 
ned on with much ingenuity, about sound, as to whetlier the 
Veda IS eternal or a product, reminding us, by their inconclu- 
siveness, of one of their own sayings, that however much a 
iinniTin^'Viyj’irbtsnnatu ytmi2ian**«»*iiaa7r>Ti '■hiuiJihmp. 

A far more important enquiry than any involved m this 
u«eless logomachy is, "What did the riahis, the authors, or 
seers, or proclaimere, of these ancient hymns say of them«eh cs’ 
Do they claim for themselves the mighty and mystic powers 


Sintra S'in knt Texts Pwtlii 
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that liave been attributed to thcfn in modern ages, and that 
cause mj riads, even in our own day, to utter then: names with 
reverence and awe ’ Kow we may a enture to afiBrm that neither 
eastern or m extern student was prepared for the discoveries that 
haa e been made re'ipecting them, from their own productions I 
have sometimes been ready to express my regret that so much 
profound learning has been expended, and so much money, in 
the preparing and printing of Vedic texts, by different govern- 
ments and societies, hut when I see the use made of them by 
such men as Dr jMuir, and learn the wonderful results that 
have arisen from the quest into their interminable mazes, 
whereby roelations have been made, most helpful to the mis- 
sionary and the philanthropist, that might otherwise haie 
remained hid for further ages — I am more than reconciled to 
both care and co&t 

To the follow ing important extracts, I a'K the attention of 
my island fnenda, and as there arc many of them who will 
understand the original, I insert the Sanskrit text, as w cil as 
the translation * * * § 

The nshis describe themstUes as the composers of the hymns, 
as will he seen from the following passage* t 

1 Passages m which the word Icti, to make, is applied to the 
composition of the hymn* 

"Ayam devaya janmane storao viprebhir i«ayfi akan ratna- 
dh&tamah This hymn, confemng wealth, has been made to 
the dmne race, by the sages, with their mouth ' § 1 20 1 

• I myself know little of Sanskrit, except as the 'parent of Sin 
ghale«e , and I am therefore indebted to other writers for nearly all 
the information I present abont tlfe Srahman nod hig literature the 
only exception being in those cases id winch illustrative reference is 
made to Buddhism or extracts are made from native books 

I It seems strange that one so well informed as Mn-^ Muller on 
these subjects should have pubhsbed the following sentences “In 
the most ancient (banskrit^ literatuie, the idea even of authorship 

IS excluded orks are spoken of as revealed to and communicated 
by certain sage* but not as compo ed by them Ancient San«krit 
Litciature, 523 

§ ‘ W)t\i their Own mouth ’ il«on 
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* E\ ccl Indnya > nshabli 1 } a vnalinc brahma 'ikniina Bhnj- 
nvo na ratham . Akari te hanvo brahma na^ n am dhiyi 8} ami 
ratbyali sadasdh Thus ha\e we made a prayer for Indra, the 
productive, the ^ngorous, as the Bhrigiie. (fashioned) a cm A 
new prayer has been made for thee, O lord of steeds Ma^ Ave 
through our hymns (or rite) become possessed of chariots and 
perpetual wealth ” iv. IG 20 

2 Passages m which the word tar, *‘to fashion or fahrtcatr, ’ 
is applied to the coinpo'<ition of the hymns 

‘^E'jha rah atomo llanito namasvdn hridd tashto mana«a 
dhayi devalu This reveiential hymn, O divine llaruts, fashion- 
ed bj the heart, has been presented by the mind ” i 130, 6 

"Etam te stomam tuvijita vipro ratham na dhu"vh svapl 
ataxam I, a sage, have fabricated this hj mn for thee, 0 pow- 
erful (deity), as a skilful workman fashions a car ” \ 29 lu 

3 Texts m which the hymns arc spoken of as being genera- 
ted by the rishis. 

" Simiktim Indraya brahma janayantn viprah The sages 
generated a pure hymn and a prayer for Indra. vu 31, 1] 

”Ima Agne matayas tubh}am jdtdh gobhir asvair abhi gri- 
nanti rddhalu These hymns, Agni, generated for thee, supph* 
cate wealth with cows and horses ” x 7 2 

These extracts are selected from several hundreds of a simi- 
^ lar description, collected by the care of Dr Mmr Further 
extracts, from Professor TPiloon's translation of the same Veda, 
will throw additional light on the character of the rishis 

Thus they praj 

“May he (India) be to us for the attainment of our objects, 
may he be to us for the acquirement of nebes , may he be to 
us for the acqui<sition of knowledge may he come to us nith 
fanA” S>ikta.u.. 3. thnilamte., bom from the brilliant 

hghtmng, everywhere preserve u**, and make us happ) ” xxiii 
12 “Inasmuch as all people commit eirors, so do we, divine 
Varuna, daily disfigure tby worship by imperfections make 
us not tlie objects of death” xxv 2 "Destroy every one 
that reviles us, slay e^ cry one that docs us injury Indra, of 
boundless wealth, ennch us with thou and< of excellent cow^i 
and hor‘=e'< ”xxi\ 7 "Come let ns repair to Indra (to rcco\cr 
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our stolen <nttle), for he, ilcvoul of maljce, exlulmtie (\ir 
nuntl« , tlfcreniwn Ik? will bestow iiiwu us ])erfcct knowleilge d 
this wealth (which consists) of kine ^xxin. 1. “Tbncc, As-' 
tvins, visrt our dwelling and tlie mnn who is well di-pO'Cd 
towanl^ us , thnee repair to Inm who deserves j our protection, 
and instruct us in threefold knowlwigc tbnee grant us grati" 
sfying (lewards), thrice «hoiTer upon iw food, ns (Indra) pours 
donh run ” xxxn, 4 * Agni, witli the burning rajs, destroy 

entire!} our iocs, who ninke no gifts, ns (potters' ware) with a 
club , let not one who is inimicn! to u®, nor the inan who 
attacks us with sharp neipons, prcvatl against ta> ” xxxvi 1C» 
'‘Dsennanate between the Aryns and thev who are Dasyus, 
restraining those who- perform no religious ntc«, compel them 
to submit to the perfbnuer of sacrifice® ** 1 1 . & “ Agnt, confer 
excellence upon our vnlued cattle, and maj nil men bring us 
aeceptable tnbirte ” Ixx, 5 *‘Ma> th} opulent Mor*liippcr«, 

Agni, obtain (abundant) food, iiny the learnetl (who pruse 
thee) and offer thee (oblations) acquire long life , may u e gain 
in battles booty from otrr foes, presenting to tlie gotls their 
portion for (the acquisition of) renown "Ixxni 5. ** Defended, 
Agni, by fhee, may we dcstix^ the hoivcs (of our enemies) by 
(our) horses, their men by (our) men, their sons by (our) sons, 
and may our sons, learned, and inheritors of ancestral wealth, 
live for a hundred •winter®’* Ixsiii 9, ”Tho», lord of ill^ 
knowest Tvliat are the ndic-' ol tha®o men -who make no offei- 
Ings bmigthen wealth to u-*^ '' Ix\xk 9 “The Soma juice 
has been expressed, Indra^ lor thee, poleut hnmbler (of thy 
foes), approach , iray vigour fill thee (by the potation), as the 
«un fills the firmament with Ins ra\a’ Ixxxiv 1, ‘Dissipate 
thecoiicealnig daikness' drive away e>ery deiouring (foe), 
«how iH the light we long for,” Ixxxvi 10 “Come into our 
presence ; they have called thee, fi>iid of the Soma jaice , it is- 
prejiared , drink of it for thine exhilaratKin , vast of limb, 
distend thy stomach, and, -when ia-voked, hear tvs-, as a fathei 
(listens to the words ot hia sons), civ 9, “Kutaa, the Rishi, 
thrown n>to a well, has invoked to his succour, Indra, the 
'layer of enemies ” qvi G “ Aswins, you raided up, like Soma 
m a ladle, Rcbln, who for ten mghtH and nine davs liad lam 
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^iii 1 well), bound with tight feonlo, wounded, uniner ed, and 
euftenng distie^s from the water * llnis Aswins, ha>e I de- 
clared your exploits, maj I become the ni'\«ter (of this phee), 
lla^ mg abundant cattle, and a nnmerous progenj , and retain- 
ing niy sight, enjoy a long life may I enter into old age, as 
(a master enters) his hou«e ’ cx^ i 24, 25 
In the later hymns of the Sanlnti, there is a continuance of 
the same form of supplication, and the request is ««till presented 
for ‘'food, strength, and long life ” Allu'^ions to the town and 
its customs, and to the cultivated field, are more frequent , but 
the cow and the horse are still the most prominent objects 
before the w orshippcr, and he asks for protection “from dogs 
and wolves ’ Now, as in former instances when the ri^his 
ask for anything, they ask it for themselves They are not 
mtercc'ora, vicanously pleading with the gods “Conquer 
for US, fight for cz^e^u 4 “ilay tee acquire ndies, in 
the strife of hciocs ’ cItu 2 “May ice overcome, owr mighty 
and fomidable foes " clsxviu 5 “Let us, through thy favour, 
overwhelm all our foes, like torrents of water ” ii. tu 3 

As we read these extracts, the impression is made upon onr 
mmds, that they are very like the revel songs of some band of 
ino«s-trooper3, gone forth to levy black-mad , and perhaps tins 
thought IS not very far from the truth As the Anans des- 
cended from the mighty lulls where they must for some time 
have lingered, and spread de olation in the plains below, no- 
thing could be more natural than many of the sentiments and 
wishes here expressed They were a young nation, full of life 
and hope, migrating to another land, that they might seek a 
richer inlientance than that of their fatliers, and were oppo'^ed 
lu their progress by powerful enei«ie« The nshis were un- 
doubtedly, in some coses at least, warriors ns w ell os makers of 

* Reblia and Vandam (also cast mto a w ell) are said to hare been 
nsliis “In these and &iinilar instances we may possibly have allu 
Bious to the dangers undergone by «onie of the first teachers of Hin 
dui«m among the people whom they «ought to civilize “ Profe3«or 
'SVilson But it seems much more likely that »t was on account of 
some cattle raid 
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the Innd red with blood might mix the intoxicating eoma 
and can imagine some of their liymns sung by the whole 
clan immediately prCMOUS to an attack upon the Disyas, rich in 
flocks and herds, or after some successful foray, w hen the low of 
the stolen kmc would mingle with the voice of praise to tlic 
pon cr that had giicnthcm their prey We have here more 
• than enough to conMnee us that the framers of the Vedas ^^cro 
ordinary men, making no pretension to the wonderful powers 
with which the} haacbccn inxcstcd by tlic Brahmans The 
Vedas are a purely human production, the confessions and m 
vocations of the rialus themsches being onr warrant for this 
conclusiorf The religious clement is scarcely apparent, m many 
of the Sanhitas, for prey, and not pnnty, the request is pre- 
'‘cnted There arc occasionally hymns that nse above tins low 
istimatc of risbi piety, m which arc passages of great poetic 
beauty With some notion, how ever vague, of the unity of God, 
they address the elements as his agents or representatives 
They see these element*, now for the first time, m their tropical 
energy, and intense emotion is stirred within their souls, ns 
they appeal to tlic gleaming sun, the rapid lightning, and the 
dark storm cloud, ly mg low in the sky from the weiglit of tlie 
abundant treasures it contains, with which it is ready to fill 
the exhausted well and fertilize the parched wilderness 

ihc claim «et up by the Bralimans for the supernatural 
111 piration of the ridus cannot be maintained Wo speak, in 
common jliiasc, of the in piiation of the poet All ages and 
nations have done the same Tlic poets themselves are accus- 
tomed, like hliltoii, to a«k light and aid from heaven 

‘ And chiefly, Thou, O Spirit that dost prefer 
Before all temple* the upriglit heart and pure, 

Tn«tnict me "What m me is dark, 

Illumine what is low raise and support 

But w e do not, on that account, approach tlic poet as wc 
should one whom w c thought was m the po*«ession of super- 
human intelligence JIany of our rhy mers arc no more sorce 
rers than the dullcstjuose writer that ever wrote on palm leaf 
or paper Tu t m the same wav, the iishi of the Briliman, 
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looked at as a hymn-maker, is a [hannless kmd of being, res 
pectoble, sometimes reUgioii’, and eomevrhat austere, asking for 
dvvine guidance almost m the ^e^y words lus brother poets 
have u'^ed in all time, for the same purpose , and claiming for 
himself, neither irresistible pon er, like the wicked JliJr'i, nor 
unerring intuition, like the teacher Buddha There is thus 
another race of imagmary beings swept away, with the genu 
and ghouls of our childhood, from the dreamland that has 
been the dread of many generations , and the whole world will 
soon learn that man has been his own greatest enemy, and that 
he has sulfered the more, the further he has nandered anay 
from the voice of the God who loves him 

^Nearly the nholc of the Himalayan mass of later Sansknt 
lore will have to be set aside as incredible It is the result of 
wilful perver ion and pretence , it tells of ci ents that could 
never, by any possibility, have happened, and of beings that 
could never, by any po «ibibty, have bved It will always bo 
interesting, as the record of man’s wondrous power of creatxie- 
nc«s, withm a certain limit, and of his ability to fascinate and 
mislead those whom he seeks to bmd and blind, but when the 
genius of history shall appear m her full majesty, she will 
allow no stately temple to the kings of the Brahmafl, and to 
lus n amors no victor’s crow n 

IVc have seen what the firsthand the greatest of the rishis 
V.CTC, on the testimony of their own h^mn« The character of 
these men, as it appears in the literature of more recent periods, 
13 so entirely different to that which is recorded m the mo«t 
ancient of the Sanhitas of the Rig Veda, that n e can scarcely 
bnng ourseh es to think that the ascetic Brahman, to whom 
the w orld, and all within it, is an jllii’ion, can be the repres^'n- 
tatiic^bY religious de«ccnt^of the Arians^ who loied to drink 
the intoxicating soma, and rode on the wild hor«e, and lifted 
cattle By degrees, as further research is made m Vedic rcic- 
lation, we shall be able to trace more clearly tlie manner in 
which this great cliange was effected But nhen the Arians 
ceased to be emigrant and nomadic, when municipal institutions 
had to be formed, and property protected^ when a bfe of ac- 
tiiity and warfare had to be «uccccded bv one of mertne-*'^ ind 
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quiet, when those uho^e forefathers hail ilwclt amidst the cvei- 
lasting snows had to yield to the cnenating effects of a warm 
climate — it is reasonable to suppose tJiat a new state of things 
would arise, which would ha^e a correlative effect upon the 
acc 

The Buddhists ha^e been equally deceived with their anta 
;onists, the Bralimans, m the estimate they have formed of the 
haracter of the nsliis The power attributed to the'cicner 
ted sages is scarcely inferior to that of the rahats, w 1 n,h w e 
hall have to notice at greater length by and bye B} Singha 
ese authors they are represented as being possessed of super 
luman attributes In seeking to obtain nirwana, it is a great 
•dvantage to have been a nsbi in a former birth The nslu 
an tell, by his own lotuitnc knowledge, the nature of all 
liseases, and prescribe for tliem an infallible remedy 'Wlicn 
10 wishes for mangoes, or anj other fruit, he can go through 
he air, and take tliem He can comprehend space He can 
issume any form He can destroy fifty cities, if ho so wills 
t He can tell how many drops there arc in the ocean, and 
lumber the living creatures that inhabit it, and can tell how 
nany spans there are in the sky, and how many atoms in Maha 
Meru, though it is nearly a million of miles high He can dry 
ip the sea, though in one place it is more than fi^o hundred 
;housand miles deep He can hide the earth with the tip of his 
ingcr, and shake the whole of the Himalyan forest, with all its 
nountains, with ns much ease as if it were a ball of thread 
"When the power of the nshis is presented as a comparison, 
which IS a common practice with native authors, it is spoken of 
if possible, in still more c\tra\agant terms The gods are some 
Limes envious of the elevated position to which they attain 
ind feaimg lest they themselves should be superseded, and 
Ihereby iase tke^r ftigi ami prtrel^ad they Ap 

:ho meanest and most unwarranted schemes to accompbsh their 
lownfall The throne of Sekra (Indra) hiving become warm, 
tie knew thereby that his celestial supremacy was in danger , 
\nd when lool ing to sec whence it pioceeded, he discovered 
tl Tt it came fiom the mentonous observance of the piecepts 
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de^a persuaded the king to call him to^h^l>eifoimance of thip 
nte, by sending his daughter to the forc^tsjn which he lived 
Spell bound bj the beauty of the priiicct<I^ie_con«cnted t( 
nccompanj her to the cit^ for this purpo=‘e , but wlien about tc 
uplift the sacrificial knife, the plaintive cry of the nmmah 
brought hira to his ecn«es, and he returned at once to the forest 
thereby preserving his great merit still intact 

Tlie Vedas are declared bj Buddha, as previously stated, to 
have been corrupted hj the Brahmans The aged brahman, 
Drona — who, at the sage *. cremation, secreted one of his bones 
as a relic, in his hair, hut was afterwards depiived of it by the 
(Itwns — on visiting the teacher of the three worlds, nsTvcd him 
whether, if an aged Brahman were to visit him, he would rise 
and offer him a scat Buddha replied that he could not do so, 
as It would be higlily improper, and asked Dr6na if ho 
regaided "himself as a true Brahman The reply that he made 
was “If one who is descended from a father and mother 
that are both of pure laco, who can trace hi® descent as equally 
pure throu^ seven generations, and knows tl o Veda perfectly, 
IS to be regarded as a Brahman then am I one ’ But Buddha 
demed that the Brahmans were then m the possession of the 
real Veda He said that it w as given in the time of Kdsyapa, 
(a former supreme Buddha) to certain nshis who, by the prac- 
tice of severe austerities, had acquired the power of seemg 
w ith divine eyes They were Attako, V amako, TVamadewo, 
"Wes unitto, Tamataggi, Angimso, Bharaddwdjo, "Wdsetto, 
Kassapo, and Bhagu The Vedas that were revealed to these 
nshis were subsequently altered by the Brahmans, so that they 
axre-iiuw''nnilfe*cu'li^ijeuVhn;'S‘«rrfiiuu afi •'mmrJto, anili*ojaqqa7<b 
the doctrines of Buddha It was on account of this departure 
from the truth, that Buddha refused to pay them any respect * 
At another tune, when Buddha resided at Jetawaua there 
were several aged Bralimans of the Maba Sdla Kula, who 
came to vi«it him (To belong to this kula, a Kshatnya 

* Ang Utara ik lya PaachaVa Ixipata. 
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must possess 100 kotis of kaliipanos, and spend chilv 20 amu 
nfims of treasure, a Brahman 80 kdtis, and spend 10 amu- 
nams , and a Grahapati 40 kotis, and spend 5 amunams) * 
The«e Brahmans resided in Kosol, and weie senile and decre* 
pit, as they had lived in the reigns of several kings They sat 
re pectfully on one side, and said to Buddha, “ Do the present 
Biahmans follow the same rules, and piacti«e the same rites 
IS those in moie ancient tunes’’ He replied, “ No ” Thej 
[hen requested, that if itiverenot incom enient, he would be 
pleased to declare to them the former Biahmana Dhaimma 
He then proceeded There were formerly nshis, men who 
lad subdued all passion by the keeping of the sda precepts 
ind the leading of a pure life They had no cattle, no gold 
[not even as much as four massaa, each of which is of the 
[veight of six infira seeds) and no grain Their nchea and 
possessions consisted in the study of the Veda, and their 
treasure was a life fiee from all evil On this account they 
aad the respect of the people, who had always alms leady foi 
;hem at their doors They suffered no kind of annoyance or 
persecution, and no one sent them away empty when they ap- 
proached the dwellmg Some of them remained continent 
.intil 48 years of age They did not then, like others, seek to 
purchas? then wives, but went to the door of some one of their 
jwn caste, and said to the inmates, “I have remained chaste 
18 j ears, if you have a virgin daughter, let her be given to 
lie " The daughter, if they have one, is brought to the door, 
n bridal airaj, watei is poured on the hands of the Brahman 
md his bride (as tlie marriage iite), and the paients saj, 

‘ This IS our daughter, hut we give her to you, tint she may 
jecome jour wifi., and be by you supported But why do 
hese Brahman'S, after refraining from marriage so long, then 
;eekawife’ It is from n needless apprehension They sup- 
lose that if thej have no son, the race will become extinct, 
ind that on thi* account thev will have to suffer in hell (There 

• It IS to be understood throughout, that when, m quoting from 
lio I’ltahn® woiils appeal within parentheses, they arc taken fiom 
he C on IT out 1 \ an l‘ not fiom the Tevt 
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•ire four kinds of beings who fear when there is no danger 
1 Worms, that fear to cat much, lest they should evhaust the 
earth 2 The bird kirald, the blue ja} , that hatches its eggs 
with Its feet upwards, that if the sky '■hould fall, it maybe 
ready to support it 3 The kos Iihmiyu, the curlew, that 
treads with all gentlenes'j, lest it should shake the earth 4 The 
Brahman, that seeks a wife lest his race should become extinct ) 
The Brahmans, for a time, continued to do light, and received 
in alms rice, seats, clothes, and oil, though they did not ask tor 
them The ammals that were giien they did not Icill, but thev 
procured useful medicaments from the cows, regardmg them 
as friends and relatives, as their products gi\e strength, beau- 
ty, and health The Brahman^i, (not killing animals in sacnfice) 
had soft bodies, of a golden coloui ,and great prosperitv Through 
their abstinence from e\il, other beings enjoyed a similar state 
of happme«3 and repose But by degiees they saw and cove 
ted the wealth of kings, females richly arrayed, chariots drawn 
by horses of the Ajanj a breed (that knew the mind of their 
on nets, and took them whither they willed to go, \\ ithout any 
giudance) and elegant buildings In this way their mmda 
became corrupted They resohed to aek kings to make animal 
sacrifice^ By this means the pasnons of the Biahmans became 
increased They thought that if the products of the cow were 
so good, the flesh of the cow must be much better The king 
Okkdka, at their instance, instituted a festival of sacnfice 
'\^^len the animals were assembled, the king slew the first with 
his own sword, gashing them, and pulling them cruelly by the 
horns, though previously to tins time they had remained fiee 
from injury or molestation The Biahmans then slew the rest 
Because of this hutcherrv, the dewos and asms cried out, 

‘ There IS unrighteousness unrighteousness, among men, (so 
loudly that all over the woild it was heard) Piior to this 
period, there were only three kinds of diseases among men , 
carnality, hunger, and decaj There arc now 98 of larious 
kinds The Yaisyas and Sudras are opposed to each other 
Tlie Kshatriyas arc at war among tlieniaelve’ Husband and 
wife are at ^ ariance And all castes mingle togetliei in lewd 
Tu, s and vice The Brahman**, when tliei Ind heard th 
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discourse of Buddha, embraced hia religion, and said thej would 
become npasaka devotees to the end of their live" * 

It 18 evident, fiom these statements that Buddha was igno- 
rant of the former condition of the world that he knew 
nothmg about the character and circumstances of the ancient 
rishis , and that he sp ke from ini'^ination alone, and not with 
the authority of truth Nearly every hymn of the Rig Veda 
contradicts hia statement;, and the whole airay of tradition 
legend, and history is opposed to his theory of the origin of 
cruelty and crime amo ig men It may be said that if the 
Vedas have been conupted, though the statements of Buddha 
are contrary to them, tliose statements aie not thereby invab- 
dated But, how was it possible to alter the Vedas to this ex 
tent? It could not be done after they were committed to 
wnting, and before (hia the Brnlimans who preserved (hem 
were scattered over a country a thousand mdes in breadth 
Long before the time of Buddha there were rival sects and 
schools among the Brahmans, who would watch each others 
proceedings with all jealousy, and render it impossible for tliein 
to concert any scheme to alter, in any dcgiec, the word that 
they regarded as eternal and the breath of the supreme 
Brahm 

In the mistakes and misrepresentations of many of the Biah- 
mans who weie contemporaries of Gotama, as to the power of 
the rishis, the sacred boolis of Buddhism partake to an equal 
extent They tell us, that his father, Suddhddana, had a ri«hi 
fiiend, Kdladdwala After breakfast this aged sage was ac 
customed to ■> isit one of the celestial worlds, and watch the 
ways of the d4was , and he there learnt that a supreme Buddha 
was about to appear among men He could see backw ard 40 
halpas, and forn ard the same period, and know the events in 
each 

The following narrative is ascribed to Buddha him«elf, and 
appears in the J^takattha kathfi There w as a priest, Pindola 
Bhdraddwdja, who went to the garden of the king of Udeni, 
to «>pend the day in retirement The king, on the same dav, 
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^eiit to tlie 'ime gardeoj attended bj a retinue oi A^omeii, 
ujion the hp of one of whom he placed his liead, and fell 
adeep hen the other women “aw tlint tlie king w as no longer 
listening to them, they put down their inetruraents of mu=ic, 
and went to walk m the ginlcn On seeing the pnest, thej 
w Oldlipped him, and he jirea hed to them the bana Jicn the 
king awoke, he was annojed that the other w omen had Ief‘ 
him and on di'co^enng the pnest, ho resohed that he wonh 
tea«e liim, by causing red ants to sting him But Pindol' 
Bbiraddwaja rose up into the air, and after giMng the 1 iiij 
some good nd^icc, went through tlie air to .Tctawaiia, am 
alighted near the door of Buddha’s residence, who asked wli^ 
he had come, and the pnest repeated to Inm the whole storv 
On hearing it, Buddha said that this was not the only occasioi 
when he had been thus treated, and he then declaicd to Inn 
the ilitanga J&tak i 

lu a former age, wlieu Biahmulutta was king of Benares 
there was a low caste chand da, by name Mutanga, but on ao' 
count of his great wi«dom he was called Mfitanga Pandita 
He was n Bhodisat (the being who is afterwards to become *1 
supreme Budha) In the same cit^ was a nobleman who hac 
a daughter, Ditthamangahka, w ho tw icc m tlie month, properly 
attended, resorted to one of the gardens for pleasure On ont 
occasion, when Mdtanga was approaching the city, the young 
lady was emei^ing from the gate, accompanied by her maidens 
and so on seeing them he stood on one side, le’t the} should bf 
polluted bj the presence of a low caste man As ■'he was look- 
ing through the curtains of her comeyance, «he happened to 
see him, and asked hci maidens what he was TJiC} leplied 
that he was a mean chancldla As she had ue^er seen «uch a 
bemg before, she called for scented water, to wa«h hci c^c , 
aiiA t;unmfim?rei Vrt'i *r& rifeot'u htutiA 

the} insulted and beat Jlatanga without meic}, as it wa> 
through him that they had loat tjicir da} s pleasiue "When he 
come to his senses, and reflected on what had happened to him 
he resolved that he would not rest, until he had obtained 
po« e«pion of Ditthamangalil i i** his wife At once he went 
and la\ down opposite the dooiwav of her»fatlicr‘> hm p, and 
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nlion a«knl whj lie (lid so lie ^nid llmt lie had come to obtain 
the iioblcm in s dauglilcr n« lui wife Hn reque t wa*, of course, 
indigmntlj rejected, but there he remained ei\ daj?, and on 
the ecaciitli, (to siac the faiiiila Irom the still greater disgrace 
mid incdtnriiicnct that would ha«c come u]>on U li he hai 
pcridicd lit thtir door),* ehe wai brought and ^iitn to him , 
^ when phe, resjicetfulU, paid that ehc wiw wiDin" to go to his 
Milage Hut lie It] lied that htr ntten !ant« had beat him »o 
cruclU that he could m t n«i an 1 that she nut t carrj him on 
her hack Slic was obedient, and did as slic was commanded. 
On the scaentU da\ without hnaing had ana intcrcour'c with 
her meanwhile, he thought within hiiii«eU ‘ I inu«t enrich thi« 
maiden, bj causing lu 'r to rtcciic j,rc iter w caltb an 1 liappinc'S 
than ma otlur w om m , but tbi' i anm t be, unkss I 1 ci omc a 
“ramana priest 1 ficn pa\ ing to Iicr that bt w a* going to tl r 
f»re«t to proMde tlic HkhI ihc\ needed, nn 1 tliat slie mu t not 
1 c vincasj until bu return, be aitiit nwai On tbcfcicnlh 
da> after be bad tal cn ujxm Inin'ilf tbc obligaliotH, and a- 
eumed the garb, of a pnest, he attaiued to sam ipatii (the com 
plctiOQ of no ascetic ntc that confira sujcrnaturol j>owcrs) 
lie then returned to the adingc tlirotigh the oir ^^hcn his 
wife n«kcd him whj be bad becomt a priest, be said she inu<t 
jQfomi tbc people of iJcnarcs, that on the scscnlli day from 
that tune her Im«band would npj car iw Malta Kmbma, and 
clcaic tbc moon in two On tbc dij of the full moon he np- 
jjcarcd ns lit bad said, diuiiiiiiiting bi bis brightnc s the whole 
of the citj, 120 miles m caUnt In the presence of the 
citircns, be caused the moon t» cleaic into two jiortiono, an 1 
then tit cending, be arent tlnm, round the city tbrougli the 
air iho^c who were aaor liipj>crs of Malm Hrihiua went to 
the house of JIatnngi, pre cult 1 ofitntigs of untold anliic, mil 
ornamented his dwelling in the richest nuinncr lit then made 
known to his wife, that through umbilitml attrition alone ebt 
would haic n sou , that the wntci in which slit bathed -woull 
be sought ior with eagerness b\ the jitoplt, ns it woull free 

• III I tl IS nisforiuiic wemrt I tl c wl ole f nih w ' H I aM. 1 i 
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them fiom all ilisease and misfortune eter aftei an 1 that those 
who saw her would eacli offer to her a thousand (kahapanas) 
The followers of Main Brahma provided for her o golden 
palanquin, and toolc her to the city, where thej built for hei a 
splenid panhon , and as she there biought forth her son, he 
was called, in consequence, Mandabba When grown up, he 
daily fed 16,000 Brahmans But his father, Matanga, seeing 
that by this means he was arna ing at tlie wi-ong landing place 
(mhis effort to obtain salvation) went through the air, and 
-alighting at the place where the alms were distributed, tool bis 
seat on one side , but w hen Afandabba «aw him, he commanded 
him to be off quickly, ns there w ere no alms there for such as 
he hen the attendants were preparing to take him away, 
he rose up into the air, and after repeating other gatha stanzas, 
said, " They who attempt anything against the nslus, are like 
men who attempt to scrape the rough rock with the finger nail, 
or to bite through hard iron with their tectli, or to swallow 
fire ’ After this ildtanga went through the air towards the 
east gate of the city, causing his footsteps to remain, as he went 
from place to place with the alms bowl TJie dewas of the city, 
enraged at the inaiilt he had received, caused the head of Man- 
dabba to be turned the wrong way on his showldere, and the 
Brahmans to vomit, and then roll them^elies on tlig^ground, 
utterly disabled * Wlien Dittlinmangalikd heard of what had 
taken place, she went to enquire w hat w as the cau-se , and when 
she had seen her son, his eyes white like those of a dead man, 
and his body atiff, she said that the eramana who had come to 
a«k aims could be no one el e but hlatunga, and resolved that 
she would go to him and a»k pardon for her son Br his foot- 
steps she di»co\eied the place where he wa-s He uas just 
finisluug Ins meal, leaving a small portion of ticc la the bowl 
She poured water from a golden ve® el, u ith which he w ashed 
his month and then ejected it into the came aea el IVlien the 
mother asked pardon foi Mandabba tlionslu '<aul tint tlie 
injury was not done hr him he had felt no anger when he wa® 
insulted, neither did he feel anj anger then it was the demon® 
tl at had d me it k our con said ho ' his «tudied the A eda® 
until he 1 intoMCitod 1\ tl em but 1 r *i<t ignoiant of that 
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« JiicJj J 3 propel i«j lie fl >»<*, iti onloi to produce llie result “jf 
wlucli lie amis” Slie still pleaded in liis behalf lie then said 
that he nould give her a di\mc medicine , and that if she took 
half of the rice from the bowl, and put it into her eon’s mouth, 
and the other half into the mouth of tfie Brahman®, mixed with 
Mater, (from the golden \e«SLl) tlioj would all recover He 
also informed her how the per-ons were to be known who were 
proper to be the recipients of aim® The Brahmans were ren- 
a cd in the manner he had said , but as they bad been rccoiered 
bj eating tlie rice of a ciianddla, tlic\ were greatly n«hained, 
and went to li>c in the city of Mejjha 

There w a Brahman, .Talimanta, who at that time reside! 
near the river "Wcttawati, and was exceedingly proud of hi-* 
high caste To humble huh, Mufinga went to reside near the 
same place, higher up the river One day, after cleaning his 
teeth, he expressed a wish that the tooth-cleaner would fasten 
Itself m the hair of the Brahman lie then threw it into tlie 
riVer, and as Jutimanta was bathing at the lime, it was caught 
mtho tuft on the top of his head Tlimking it had come front 
some one of low caste he went up the rncr to see, and when 
he found out that it had come fiom Mfitanga, he abu«ed him a® 
a mean, scurvy fellow, and told him to go and li% e low er down 
the ri\eT='(that the same incomcnicncc might ijot occur a^ain) 
On receiving this command, he n ent to i c«ide lower down , but 
tjie same thing took place again, only the tooth-cleaner this 
time went against the stream instead of do\vn it Again was 
Matanga subjected to abuse, and the Brahman cursed him, and 
told him that if he did not depart, on the seventh day lus head 
would split into seven pieces Then the rislu, w ithout anj an- 
gei, resolved that he would remove his pnde by a stratagem , 
and accordingly, on the seventh daj he prevented the nsing of 
the sun When the people of tlie land came to Jdtimanta to 
entreat him to allow the light to shine, he said that he was not 
the cause of its being withheld, it was MStanga They then 
went to the rishi, who said that the sun might be released if 
JUtimanta would hnmble himself at hi® feet They, therefore, 
diaggedtheBrahmrnto the place where the ri®hi was, but 
c\on when he had worshipped him, Matanga still refused to let 
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t\ie ’'un iT^e, because, if it ro c, the head of the Brahman ivonlfl 
be split, (as a punishment foi the cur c lie had uttered) The 
people asked hat, in such a case, tras to be done, when he 
told them to bring clay, and thereintli covei the head of Jrtti- 
manta, and take him to thciiaeruptxihis neck This wa"* done, 
the sun ivas then permitted to use, and its rajs caused the 
clay to clca\e into se\en poitions (as a merciful mode of homo- 
geneous reienge) The Brahman went down imdei the water 
and his pride w as thoroughly subdued Then JIdtanga, seeing 
that the 16,000 Brahmans weie residing m tlic city of Slejjha, 
went thither through the an, and taking his bowl proceeded to 
seek alma in the street whcie he had alighted, but when the 
Brahmans aaw him, lest they them^ehes should come to nought 
through his influence, they persuaded the kmg to send messen- 
gers to put him to death At the moment of their airnnl he 
was eating the nco fioin his bowl, and as Ins mmd was off its 
guard (and he was left, on that account, without the protection 
that would otherwise have defended him from all evil) they 
were able to dispatch him with their swords He was born in 
a Brahma loka, but the dewas, to avenge Ins death, caused a 
«hower of hot mud to fall, that destroy cd the whole countiy 
In that birth, Buddha wasMitanga, and the king of Udeni 
was Mandabba ^ 

In this translation, many of the minor details are omitted, as 
the narrative is too long to be inserted at full length , but I, 
have preserved nearly ail that relates to superaatmal endow- 
ment One of three consequences must, of necessity, follow 
from the statements made in this extract 1 The Atiiwawa 
Commentanes are not to be received as an authority , or, 2 
This paiticular narrative is an interpolation, or, 3 Buddha did 
really say what is ascribed to him in fins Sataha “The hrat 
altemativ c will scarcely be conceded from the important conse- 
quences that would follow anj attempt to invalidate the claim 
of the Commentaries to be regarded as of equal authority with 
the Text It would be of no avail to allow the second, as the 
'’amc statements are made in other parts’ of the sacred books 
And if we leccue the third, then the power attnbuted to the 
ridiis 13 acknowledged, attested, and confirmed by Buddha 
F 
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But tint men with such powers e%er li\e(l m this world i*? 
against the entire testimony of all credible history , and in thus 
nvouing Ins belief in their existence the Tatlngata proclaims 
that he is tinder the control of like influences ^'lth other men 
As in the pre«cnt instance, he is led into mistake by the crrois 
of his age That the narrator of the Jataka believed in the 
pow ei attributed to Miitanga, we haa c ea idence m the following 
stanza, uttered as bis own thought m reference to a previous 
stanza 

Having sai \ lhi« Malanga, 

Xho iislu, truly powerful. 

Went tlirough the sky 

AVhilst the Brahmans weic loo! ing on * 

It 13 a question often asked b> the natiaes of India, hv 
are om books not to be beheacd just as much as vonrs are? 
It IS only book against book, and wc maintain that our books 
contain the truth, and that jours do not * Onrrcpl} is, that 
when we see the ola leaf and the printed page he side by side, 
there may not be much appaicnt difference in the credibility of 
their evidence , but we must go hack some two thousand ycar«, 
and then the difference is not between book and bool , but 
hetweeffhook and memory, or between book and tradition 
In the Scriptures of the Hebrews, the art of writing is con- 
tinually referred to, even in the earliest book® InJobue 
have reference to three different kinds of wilting, in a book, 
on lead, and in the rock Job xix 23, 24 In Genesis \ 1, 
we read of “the book of the gcnciations of Adam ' In TvodiH 
xMi 14, Moses IS commandeil to “wiite this foi a memorial 
in a book ’ The ten commandments were written upon tables 
of stone “with the finger of God ’ Evod xvxi 18 Mo es 
prajs that if the people were not forgiven, his name might be 
blotted out of the book which God had written Exod \xxii 
32 In the book of Joshua, who lived about a thousand years 
before the time of Buddha, we read of Kiijatli-iannah, or “the 
citv of letter^, and of Kirjath seplier, “the citv of book®” 

• Api I «1 X Aote n 
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Jo Ii t\ lo, 49 In Poalm xl 7, ve Inve tlic pa<!5agc, 
“Then said I, Lo, I come in the \olunie of the book it 
written of me ” It is thus eiidcnt tliat wnting must have been 
known to the Hebrew®, and m common use, long before tlic 
time at which the most ancient of the Vedic Hymns were com- 
posed, if Max Muller’s Chronology be taken as our guide 
The Egyptians were probably acquainted with writing 
early a period as the Israelites There is no reference to wti- 
tmg m the poems attributed to Homer , but the Greeks a c 
supposed to have become acquainted with the art m the eighth 
century B c though the laws of Zaleucus, u c 664, are the 
first that are known to have been wntlen Ther'* is an in- 
scription on a vase brought from Athens 4o England, “which 
cannot be later than GOO B c” The father of secular historj , 
Herodotus, was bom 484 D c only 59 years after the death of 
Buddha. From this time we have a regular succession of 
authors, belonging to vanous nations, without anj long interval 
between the one and the other, whoac works have come down 
to our own time The events of their own day are recorded 
by them, as well as tlio«e of preceding agc« 

From the statements and narratives of tlie'C succe sivc an 
thors, in many instances for a time contemporarj , wo have 
evidence that the men vre revere among the Greeks and oth"! 
nations, are not imaginary names, and that the acts attributed 
to them &re real event® The proofs we po&se«s of the genuine 
ness and credibility of earlj wcatem literature will be seen, by * 
referring to the circumstances under which the ITew Testament 
was originally penned, and has since been preserved 1 There 
are quotations from it, and references to it, m vanous book®, 
from the present tune up to the time of the apostles TI ese 
quotations are so numerous, that **thc whole of the New Tes 
lament might have been recovered therefrom, even if the 
originals had penshed. 2 There are numerous manuscripts 
of ancient date now pre«erv ed m the libraries of Europe, the 
oldest of w Inch is in the Vatican at Borne, and is supposed to 
have been written nearly loOO years ago, and this would, no 
doubt, be copied from the oldest and best authenticated MS 
Within reach of the transenber 3 There are ancient ver ion® 
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m several languages the oldest being the Svnan, which was 
translated cither in the firH centurj of the Cliristian era, or 
immediately aftenvardo From these facts w c can be certain 
that the Jsew Testament vros nntten immediately after the 
death of our Lord, to whom be *‘thc kingdom, the power, and 
the glory, for cicr and cier,’ and that they have come down 
to us in their original form, without addition, diminution,,or 
corruption, bej ond the usual mistakes of the moat careful copy 
ist The same mode of argument can be u«ed in relation to 
the age and uncorrupted preacraation of other works, though it 
may not be applicable to them to the same extent as to the 
Scripture® “The antiquity of the records of the Christian 
faith,” says I«aac Tay lot, “i** substantiated by eaidcnce, tn a 
ten-fold proportion, more various, copious, and conclu«iie, than 
that which can be adduced in “upport of all other ancient 
works ’ 

*\Vhen we turn to Brahuiamcal and Buddhist literature, ive 
find that these evidences of credibility arc either entirely want- 
ing, or MC presented to a very small extent Max Muller tells 
us, that in the 1017 li\mns of the Big-xeda there is not a sin 
gle reference to any kind of writing, nor in any work attri- 
buted to the Brahmaua period, and in the Sutra period “all 
the CTijlence we can get would lead u? to suppose that eicn 
then, though the art of writing began to be known, the whole 
literature of India was preserved by oral tradition only 
“The pure Brahmans never ®pcak of granthas, or books They 
speak of their Veda, which means knowledge They speak of 
their Sniti, which means what they have heartl with tl eir 
ears They speak of Smnti, vrluch means w hat their fathers 
have declared unto them IVe meet with Erahmam® i e the 
sayings of Brahmans , with Sutras, i c the stungs of rules 
with Vedangas, i e the members of the Veda, with Praia 
chanas, 1 e preachings, with Darshanas, i c demonstration®, 
but w e never meet w ith a book, or a volume, or a page” ho 
European can take upon hini®elf to sav that there is no refer 
ence to writing in the Text of the Pitakas, as they have only 
as 5 et been partially read but I have not met with any allu 
lion to It in my own researches, uor in the translations of 
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Gogerly, Tumour, or my other Pali scholar It is suppo eel 
bj some orientalists that the earliest reference to n riting m 
India 13 in relation to Buddha, o! whom it is said in the Lalita 
Vistara, that when the young prince had grown he was led to 
the wntmg-school, lipaftla , but this is a comparatively modern 
work, of little authontj , and m Ceylon known only hj name 
.The art of uritmg cannot ha\c been known in Ceylon at a 
period much earlier than in India, os it w as ca idcntly intro- 
duced into the island after the language in present u«o was 
formed The words tinta, mk, and poina, a pen, shew that the 
people were taught to write on paper by the Portuguese 
"When we examine tlic materials connected with their own 
mode of writing, the words wc meet with arc adapted w ords 
or words formed by combination, as pota, n book, is fiom 
potta, plural potu, the bark of a tree, hkc the English word 
book, from a root that signifies priraaiily bark, the Latin liber, 
of the same meaning, and the Greek biblos, tlie inner bark of 
the papyrus , pus-kola, a blank leaf, is the strip of talipot leaf 
upon whicli they write, liyanawd, to write, meant originally to 
cuti to engrave, to make an incision, ul katuwa, the stylus, is 
literally a sharp thorn , akura, a letter, is from akka, a mark , 
kundaliya, the sign that a sentence is finished, answering 
to oui full stop, IS a biacelct, or collar, and kijn^nawa, to 
read, is literall> , to cause to say 

That the alphabet of Ceylon was denied from a western 
source, will be seen from a comparison of the following IJhaml- 
cian and Singhalese letters — 

rr L zt-n L- b 

eycnqc3«a)0eD t3 d 

The outline of the shape, the elementary foun, is tlic same m 
both the senes lYe might have mtioduccd othci lottci's, but 
thc'c will be sufficient for our pmposc , and if we Ind other 
specimens of the ancient alphabet fiom which to choose, it is 
probable that we should be able to trace the similarity further 
still The letters g, y, n, and r, arc eilhcn reversed or tunied 
upidc down, but this is readily accounted foi llm mo''!" 
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ancient mode ot writing, is we Icnin from in'cnptiona now 
extant, was from right to left, wluch was followed by the 
boustroph^don order, in altcinatc lines from right to left, and 
from left to right, after the manner in which oxen plough, “ m 
which the letters were reversed ’ • In the confusion arising 
from this practice, the permanent inversion of the above letters 
may lia^e taken place The Singhalese alphabet is arranged 
on the Ndgan system, which m itself would indicate an Anan 
origin hut the principal characters, may haa c come to us from 
one source, and their arrangement and completion from another 
I know too little about tlie character in which the ancient ins 
cnptions on onr rocks and otherjilnces are cut, to allow of my 
gi\ingan opinion as to the rclSuon which the two alphabets of 
Cejlon bear towards each o* cr The view I haae taken of 
the origin of the Singhalese alphabet is not without interest, m 
lefcrence to the supposition of Sir Emerson Tcnncnt, that 
Gallo js the Tarshish of tJie Scriptures, with wbicli thePbani- 
cians traded There arc other Indian alphabets in which n 
similar icscmblance can be traced, but not to the same extent 
"Wo therefore conclude, from the aboac fact«, that the att 
of writing was uni now n in India when it was in common u«fl 
on the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean, and that the people 
of this island are indebted to some nation there le^ident, most 
probably”tiie Phoenicians, for a knowledge of the art, and for 
many of the characters of the alphabet I am thus particular 
lit establishing w hat might otherwise seem to haa e little refer 
once to our mam subject, from the fact, that the natives of 
India give to every thing connected with themselves an immea- 
surable antiquity, and thereby foreclose any attempt that may 
be made to shew them tlieir real position 

In India there is scarcely any trace of tliat kind of hternture 
that has ever been the heritage of the western nations, except 
m what are called the middle ages, when *'gro«s darkness 
ro%eied the people '\\ e have no contemporary hi’»torj of 
any Anan nation except in fragments that are small in them 
selves and separated from each othei bv long intcnal 

* ^.L^\nan IvKto s Bibl tal CjUoprelii nrt Alphabet 
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iKouglv tUc\e aic, It 1 ippo cvl, ten tlou^wl diilcrcut Snu 
krit works no\\ inexistence, tilth the exception ot the K ija 
Taiangmi, there is hanlly one from which the liistoinn can 
extract a sine date or ireilctcnt J*o occunence hns Ind a 
greatei efiect upon the interests of Brahmanism, both as to caste 
and creed, than the rwe and spread of Buddhism , but the 
notices of the 83 stem in Sanskrit works are =0 few, that the 
mo t learned of all Englishmen m this language. Professor 
"Wilson, judging from this -stand point, seriously questioned 
w hether Buddha ever existed at all 

There la the same want of all that is real and trustworthy, 
and the -’ame nh-sence of fact, irTthe writings of the Buddhists 
In that which takes the place of hl^tor} in their «acred hooks, 
they eany wshaeh mawy wiytmU of yeav^, and giNe u% long 
details about men who lived to the age of 10,000 years, and 
sages who had an attendant retinue of 400,000 di«cipIeB The 
"Malnwaiiso i» not a religious authority, and it prc«eiit8 a 
«mallei pnitionof the incredible than tlic Pitakas but eten 
this work,, upheld for its comparatue truthfulness, tells us that 
Gotama Buddha was near the banks of the Ganges and m tlio 
Himalajan forest, and in Cejion, on the «aine day , that find- 
ing the Inland filled with demons he spread hi^ carpet of skin 
on the ground, which became effulgent, and extendei^rtself on 
all sides, until the demon" stood on the outcrmoit "lore (we 
supiio^e, like the cocoa nut groies of the pre cut dai, tut 
without then beaut}) and that he caused the 1 land Oin to 
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%% itliout toucluiig it, 'iHcl as-Ht in the holding' of a conioc ition, 
at the close of ii Inch the ocli-balanccd earth quaked six times 
from the loivest abj ss of the ocean ” Again, if it be said that 
this was m a far-away country, about which we can know 
little, wc may return to our own land, and we are told that m 
the 307th year of Buddha, or thereabouts, by virtue of the 
piety of the then king, many miraculous phenomena took 
place , the riches and precious metals buried m the earth came 
up therefrom, and appeared on the surface, the treasures bu- 
ried m tlie sea came to the land , and the eight kinds of preci- 
ous pearls ro«c up from the ocean, and stood in a ridge on the 
shore Such la the manner in which the easterns wnte lu'tory’ 
But the effects of this constant effort at exaggeration have 
been most disastrous to the interests of India The everj day 
incidcnta of common life, though it is of these, almost exclu- 
sively, that a nation’s happiness 13 composed, arc regarded, m 
consequence, as too trivial to be of any interest They want 
the marvellous and the miraculous, if they are to listen to what 
has been said or done in other ages, and so, for more than two 
thousand years, they have been crammed to satiety with the 
puerile and impiacticable, if it be possible to satisfy a craving 
so morbid and unnatural It is not necessary that further 
proof ehauld he presented, in order to conv ince the intelligent 
natives of India that the events recorded in their histones, *0 
railed, arc monstrous and incredible , and that before we can 
fielicve any of their statements, we must have some other evi- 
dence to convince us tliat what is said is tine 

We aie now prepared to understand the difleiciice between 
the historical woiks of Burope and India, as to then truthful 
iic-Js and credilnht} All the most important ev ents in Eino 
lean hiatoiy wore leeonlcd by authors who lived at the time 
the events took place, or immediately afteivvaids, whilst in 
India there is often a vast, and almost limitless, interval between 
the supposed happening and its being recorded in a book 
When the ait of vviiting was introduced into the east, a tempt- 
ing opportunity was presented for the exerci e of a povvei that 
lias bound, as with a spell more poweiful than was ev er feigned 
of ancient rislii all it» geneiattons, horn that tune to tie 
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present Brahman and Buddhist seized on the opportunity 
with like fatality to t!ie well being of their deluded \ otanes 
There were no musty rolls or dust-covered parchments, to start 
up from obscurity, like the Bible found by Luther in the 
library at Erfurth, and reveal the impo‘iition that had been 
palmed upon the world The past was all before them , they 
could people it as they willetl, and make it speak any lan- 
guage, or tell of any event, that best suited their purpose 
The Buddhists were not so forward as the Brahmans to em- 
brace the opportunity thus afforded, if we may rely upon what 
we learn from themselves , but in wild invention they have 
outatnpped all competitor*, of whatever age, race, or sect 
They have writings that they regard as sacred, to which they 
pay the same reverence that the Brahman gives to the Veda# 
These wntings are called, in Pah, Pitakattaya, or m Singhalese, 
Fitaka, and to the whole there are Commentanes, called, in 
Fall, Attakathd, or m Singhalese, Atuwd The principal sec* 
tiona mto which they arc divided are three — Winaya, Suttan, 
and Abhidhamma The Text and Commentaries contain, ac- 
cording to a statement in the Saddhannalankdr^, 29,368,000 
letters * There are three events, connected with the trans- 
mission of these works, that we must notice 1 We are told 
that the Pali Text and the Commentanes were first bsoyght to 
the island as the unwritten Dhonuma, in the mind or memory 
of Mahmdo, son of the then reigmng monarch of India, b c 
307, who came through the air, with six other persons, ^*m- 
stantaneously,’ and alighted at Mihintalla, near Anuradhapura , 
and that not long after his arrival, m the space of a few 
mmutes, he converted the king and 40,000 of his attendants, 
whom he met when out hunting , but no wonder, if voice 
could be heard all overLank^'^ "He is said to have translated 
the Commentanes into Singhalese But for Mahmdo to have 
retained in his memory the whole of the Text and the Com- 
mentaries, would have been almost as great a miracle as the 
mode by which he is said to have reached Ceylon If Mahindo 
brought any part of the Pitakas, ho could not have brought 

• that in the entire EnghshBihle there are 3 567,180 letters 
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them in the extended form in which we ha\o them now , and, 
therefore, q 3 the Buddhists of the island cannot tell what 
portion 13 ancient, and what is new, what part was brought’ hj 
the priest, and what has been added by others, they can hare 
no confidence that the word they now receive as primitive 
truth 13 not the nn cntion of a later age 2 e arc told, again, 
that the whole of the matter now composing the sacred bools 
was orally transmitted, fiom generation to genention of the 
priesthood, until the year n C 90, without being committed 
to writing “The profoundly wise priests had theretofore 
orallj perpetuated the Pali Pitakattajn and the Attakathi 
At this penod these priests foreseeing the perdition of the 
people (from the perversions of the true doctrine), assembled 
and in order that the religion might endure for age«, recorded 
the same in books * Then, even allowing that the whole of 
the Pitakas were brought to the island at the time of the e«ta 
blishment of Buddhism, what suretj is there that they were 
remembered exactlj for «o many years and that they were 
recorded correctly at last^ There w ere heresies abroad at the 
time, and we baa e no proof that t!io«e who are called heretics 
were not the orthodox Buddhists, and the writers of the Pita- 
kas heretics 3 The Commentaries, as we have them now, 
cannoVte the same as those that are said to have been brought 
over by Alahindo "We learn from tlie Mahawan'^o that in the 
, year 432 b c nearly a thousand years after the death of Bud 
dha, a Hindu priest, R6walo, was the means of the conversion 
of a Brahman, called Buddhaghoso, “the voice of Buddha," 
from his eloquence whom he commanded, m the following 
term«, to repair to Ceylon, and theie to translate the Com 
mentaries into Pah “ The text alone has been preserved in 
this land the Attal athd are not extant there , nor is there 
ittfy Jtfvsivnr iJrtf rbomf oi^ tAe wadli compi’ertr 

Singhalese Attakatha are genuine They were composed 
(made) m the Singhalese language by the inspired and pro- 
foundly wise ^lahmclo who had previously consulted the dis 
courses of Buddha authenticated at the thiee convocation", 
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and the dissertations and arguments of Sinputto and others, 
and they are extant among the Singhalese Repairing thither, 
and studying the same, translate (them) according to the rules 
of the^grammar of the Mdgadhaa It Trill be an act condu- 
cive to the welfare of the whole Tvorld ’ On his anxval in 
Ceylon, Buddliaghoso first made an abridgement of the sacred 
boohs, wluch he called Wiouddhimaggan “ Ha\ mg assembled 
the priesthood, who had a thorough knowledge of Budelho, at 
the bo-tree, he commenced to read out (the ork he had com- 
posed) The diwas, in order that they might make his gifts of 
wisdom celebrated among men, rendered that book invisible 
He, however, for a second and thud time recomposed it When 
he was in the act of reprodticmg lus book for the third time, 
for the purpose of propounding it, the dewas rcstoicd the other 
two copies also The (a^'cmbled) pncats then read out the 
tJuee bool s giraultaneously In tliosc thiec ver'ione, neither 
in a signification, nor in a single misplacement by transposition , 
naj even in the thdra controversy, and m tho Text, was there, 
m the measure of a verse, or m the letter of a woid, the 
slightest variation Then takiog up Ins residence m the seclud» 
od Ganthakaro wiharo (temple) at 4.nui idliapnra, he translated, 
accoiding to the grammatical rules of the Jliigadhas, which 19 
the root of all languages, the whole of the Singhaleses Atta- 
katha (into Pali) This pioved an achievement of the utmo'it 
consequence to all the languages spoken b^ the human race * 
It 13 not a little singulai, that having been at fiist translated 
into Singhalese by a strangei from India, when the Commen- 
taries were again tianslatcd into Pab, it was a Brahman who 
did it The Singhalese Commentaries are not now in exis 
teucG, but this may be accounted foi fiom the fact tint the 
wi’udcuafL^iiOi’ifcer'^amsafi.^ajj’flJu-vvubdof^trtJjafh’uj ♦hibHramli , 
and had to be renewed from Burma or Siam The priests of 
those countries, not knowing the language of Ceylon, were 
probably never in pos’»e«sioii of the Singhalese veision 

It IS said in the same chapter of the Mahawanso '‘All 
the thtios and aebarayos held this compilation m the same 
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estimation as the Text.” This follows, almost of necessity, 
if the preceding statements arc to he believecl; for if Jla- 
hindo was a rahat (and therefore incapable of falling into 
error on any subject connected with religion), the Commen- 
taries he translated must have been as free from error as the 
original ; if the priests who afterwards committed them to writ- 
ing were rahats, as the Singhalese affirm, they could not err; 
and if Buddhaghdso wrote out the whole of the Wisuddhimag- 
gan three times from memory, without the slightest variation, 
" even in the letter of a word,” we may conclude that his Com- 
mentary was equally free from mistake. When the late Jlr. 
George Tumour had an interview, in Kandy, with the two 
high priests of the JIalwatta and Asgiri establishments, and 
their fratermties, to discuss the question of an apparently fatal 
discrepancy,” between the Text and the Commentary, they 
replied that “the Pitakattbi only embodied the essential por- 
tions of the discourses, revelations, and prophecies of Buddho; 
and that hU disciples some centuries after his nibb^nan, were 
endowed with inspiration, and that their supplements to the 
Pltokatth^ were as eacred in their estimation as the text 
itself.” The Commentaries, then, it is to be remembered, are of 
equal authority with the Text, on the testimony of the author 
of the ^rtshawanao, and of the high priests of hoth the estab- 
lishments in Kandy. 

We shall be better prepared to enter upon some of the ques- 
tions we have yet to consider, if we notice, before proceeding 
further, the opinions formed on Buddhism by the learned men 
of Europe who have studied this subject. The name* of Pro- 
fessor Wilson is well-known, and greatly revered, in Ceylon, 
from the vast erudition he has displayed in his Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary and Grammar. The following extracts are taken from 
an Essay, read as a Lecture “On Buddha and Buddhism,” 
before the Royal Asiatic Society, April S, J 854, and published 
in the Society’s Journal, vol. xvi. art. 13. The Professor sup- 
poses that the Pali books of Ceylon are not so ancient as the 
Sanskrit Buddhistital writings of India Proper. “Their subse- 
quent date may be inferred from internal evidence; for, although 
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they are in all respects the very same ns the Buddhist works 
of India — laying down tlic eamc laws and precepts, and narrat- 
ing the same marvellous legends — they bear the characteristics 
of a later and* less intellectual cultivation, in their grealcr 
diffusencss, and the extravagant and puerile additions they 
freq^uently make to the legendary matter.” After reference to 
the accounts that are current among various nations as to the 
principal events connected with the life and death of Buddha, 
he thus proceeds; “These accounts of Sakya’a birth and pro- 
ceedings, laying aside the miraculous portions, have nothing 
very impossible, and it does not seem improbable that an in- 
dividual of a speculative turn of mind, and not a Brahman by 
birth, should have set up a school of hia own in opposition to 
the Brahmanlcal monopoly of religious instruction, nhout sLx 
centuries before Christ j at the same time there are various 
considerations which throw suspicion upon the narrative, and 
render it very problematical whether any such person os Sakya 
Sinha, or Sdkya Muni, or Sramana Gautama, over actually 
existed. In the first place, the Buddhists widely disagree with 
regard to the date of his existence. In a paper I published 
many years ago in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, I gave a 
list of thirteen different dates, collected by a Tibetan author, 
and a dozen others might be easily added, the whol? 'farying 
from 2420 to 453 n. c. They may, however, be distinguished 
under two heads, that of the northern Buddhists, 1030 b. c. 
for the birth of Buddha, and that of the southern Buddhists, 
for his death b. c. 543. It is difficult, however, to understand 
why there should be such a difference aa five centuries, if Sak- 
ya had lived at either the one or the other date. 

“ The name of his tribc^ the Sfikya^ and their existence as a 
distinct people and principality, find no warrant from any oi 
the Hindu writers, poetical, traditional, or mythological ; and 
the legends that are given to explain their origin and appel- 
lation are, beyond measure, absurd. 

“The name of Sakya’s father, Suddhotlana, *hc whoso food 
is pure ’ — suggests an allegorical signification, and in that ol 
his mother, M4ya, or M^y^devf, ‘illusion, *di\ine delusion,* — 
we have a manifest allegorical fiction j liis secular appellation as 
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1 piincc, Sidclliartha, ‘he Lj whom the end is nccoinplished,’ — 
md Ins religious name, Buddha, *he by whom all is known,’ 
arc very much m the etjlc of tlie Pilgrim’s Progress, and the 
city of his birth, Kapila Vostii, winch has no place in the geo- 
graphy of the Hindus, is of the same description It is ex- 
plained, ‘the tawny eitc,* but it may also be rendered, ‘the 
substance of Hapila,’ intunating, in fact, the Sinkliya philo 
sopby, tlic doctrine of Kapila IMuni, upon winch the funda- 
mental elements of Buddhism, the eternity of matter, the 
pnnciples of thing", and final extinction, arc endently ba ed 
It "eema not impossible, after all, that S »kj a Mum is an unreal 
being, and that all that is related of lura is as much a fiction as 
13 that of Ins proceeding migration*, and the miracles that 
attended his hirtb, his life, and his departure ” 

The c conclusions of Professor "Wilson were come to without 
any reference to their religious bcanng, from the insight ho 
gamed into Buddhism by the study of Sanskrit author*, and of 
such works m Pali as had then been translated or publi bed, and 
ho examines, and determines upon, the character of the system, 
in the same manner m which he would carij on any secular or 
scientific im estigation “ The process of conversion, ho 'ays 
m the last sentences of the Es'ay, “is unaa oidablj slow, c'peci 
ally in Gentral Asia, w Inch is almo't beyond the reach of Euro 
pean actii ity and zeal, but there is no occasion to de'pair of 
ultimate succe's Vaiiou' agencies are at work, both in the 
north and the south, befoie who'e salutaij influence ciMh'ation 
13 extending , and the ignorance and superstition which are the 
imm piops of Buddliisni, must be ovei turned by its advance 
Iso one has done moie than Max Muller to render subjects 
connected with the languages and religions of India popular in 
England He has i used language into a science, and by his 
terseness of style, power of analyst', and richness of resource 
m illustratiou, he has also made San'krit lore pait of the litera- 
ture of the woild In his able work “On Ancient Sau'krit 
Liteiatuie, he makes fiequent lefcrcnce to Buddha, and sup 
poses that the virulence with which he was as ailed, aiose Irom 
Ills opposition to the exclusive pimlcge' and abuses of the 
Brahman' lathci than fiom hi' leligious speculation® Tlic 
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tittcrne a of tlie Br'ilimnns, ind the mode in iiluch the 
ao«ailed their opponent®, may be lenrnt from the following e’ 
tract from JCuminHV Tantra-iarttika ‘‘These S^kjas (Budi 
hist ), Y'ii«e®hika®, and othei heretics, who haiebcen fiightene 
out of their wits hj the faitliful Mmi<5n«akn3, prattle ana 
nith our own words as if trying to lay hold of n shadov 
They say that their sacred hooks ave eternal , hut they ai 
of empty minds, and only out of hatred the) wi'h to deny tlr 
the Veda is the most ancient hook And these would be log 
cians declare even that some of tlicir precepts (which the 
have stolen fi-om us), like that of uniaereal benevolence, ai 
not derived fiom the Veda, because moat of Buddha’s otln 
sayings are altogether oppo ed to the Veda Wishing there 
fore, to keep true on this point al«o, and seeing that no mcrel 
human precept could ha\e any authoritj on moral and «upei 
natural «ubjects, they try to acil their di6Sculty by apmg oi 
own arguments ^or the eternal existence of the Veda Tlie 
know that the Slim msakas have proved that no sayings of me 
can have any authority on supernatural subject®, they kno' 
aLo that the authority of the Veda cannot be control ertet 
because thej can bring forward nothing against the prool 
adduced for its divine origin, by uhicli all supposition of 
human source lias been remoi cd Therefore, their li^arts hem 
gnawed bj their own uord®, which arc hke the smatteiingi 
children, and having themsches nothing to auaiier, bccaus 
the deception of their illogical arguments has been de troyci 
they begin to speak like a foobsli suitoi who came to a«k for 
bride, saying ‘My family is as good as your familj ’ In tb 
same manner they now maintain the eternal existence of thei 
books, aping the speeches of other® And if they are dial 
lenged, and told that this is owr aigumeut, thej brawl, and ®a 
that we, the Mun^maka®, ha'e heard and stolen it fiom then 
For a man who has lost all shame, who can talk away u ithoii 
any sense, and tries to cheat his oiponcnt will never get tirei 
and will never he put downl” Kumtrila aftcruards tello th 
Buddlu«ta, that “thej uho ascribe to eierything a merely tern 
porary existence, liaac no bu®ine«s to talI\,of an eternal reic 
latioa but, upon their own principles, the) would refute thi 
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argument, by saying, that wliat ecema to be temporary is tbc 
repetition of an eternal senes With the other argument they 
would have greater difficulty , that the words of Gotama, who 
was bom like other mortals, and breathed bke them, and who 
afterwards died and was burnt, could not be allowed to super- 
sede the revelation of the gods, as presented in the unemng 
Veda 

We are told by Max Muller, from whom the precedmg ex- 
tract has been taken, that the Buddhists have no history previ- 
ous to the time of Asoka, except “what was clearly supplied 
from their own heads and not from authentic documents 
Until the adoption of Buddhism as the state religion by that 
king, there was no object in connecting the lives of Buddha and 
his di ciples with the chronology of the Solar or Lunar 
dynasties of India. We possess more than one system of 
Buddhist chronology, but to try to iind out which is “the most 
plausible seems useless, and it can only make confusion worse 
confounded if we attempt a combination of tfie three ’ Until 
new evidence can be brought forward to substantiate the au 
thenticity of the early history of BuddJusm as told by the Cey* 
lonese priests, it would be msh to use the dates of the southern 
Buddhists as a corrective standard for those of the northern 


Buddhists or of the Brahmans, as before the year 161 u C 
their clirMoIogy 13 “traditional and full of absurdities Vi- 
jaya, the founder of the first dynasty, means “conquest,* and , 
guch a person most likely never exi«tcd To gne renown to 
the temples of Ceylon, the statement was invented that they 
had been vi«ited by Buddha These are the conclusions of 


another orientalist, who regards the legends of Buddha as 
“absurd,* and its chronology as **confuaion ” 
f i rom the attention paid to Pali literature by the late Mr 
Tumour, — the most proroment name among the few civilians 
of the island who have interested themselves in the study of da 
languages, history, or religion — it is believed by many of tlie 
natives that he was in rcabty a Buddhist , with what reason, 
we may learn from the following extracts “According to the 
Buddliistical creed, all remote, historical data, whether sacred 
or profane anterior to Gotama a advent, are based upon Au 
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rereHtion Tliej 'iiein\ohedin*il»snrclit} 1*5 unbounded, as tlic 
mystification in winch Hindu literatuic is enveloped It would 
be inconsistent with the scheme of such a creed, and absurd on 
our part, to expect that the Buddhistical data comprised in the 
four and half centuries (subsequent to the advent of Gotamo), 
should be devoid of glanng absurdities and gross supeistitions ’ * 
In regard to the 236 years which elapsed from the death of G6- 
tamo to the intioduction of Buddhism m Ceylon, m b c 307, 
there is ground for suspecting that sectarian zeal, or the im 
postures of superstition, ha\e led to the assignment of the same 
date for the landing of Wijayo, with the cardinal Buddhistical 
eaent — the death of Gotamo If historical annals did evist 
(of which tUcie is ample internal evidence) in Ceylon, antcrioi 
to Irlahmdoa arrival, Buddhist historians have adapted those 
data to their falsified chronology ’’f "Both the chronology 
and the historical narrative, prior to the advent of Gotamo 
Buddho, are intolved m intentional perversion and mystifica- 
tion , a pen ersion evidently had recourse to for the purpose of 
working out the scheme on wluch he based that wonderful 
dispensation, which was promulgated oaer Central India, dur- 
ing his pietcnded divine mi«sion on earth of forty-five year®, 
between 688 and 543 before the birth of Chiist X There are 
other postages of a similar description scattered tlirbugbout 
Mr Tumour s writings No missionarj has been move explicit 
than he, lu declaiing Buddhism to he a pretence and superstr- 
tious imposture, though he was better acquainted with its history 
and character than any other civilian i\ ho has resided in the 
island 

The inhabitants of India, who have among themselves feu 
exiunijlcitaf mpji.wha Rtnd! 5 .,lhi:. ^eacsi and. v.ejicfi^a.rehfgnn. thm. 
regard as false, for the sake of the general information thej there 
by gam, take it foi gianted, when they see a European poring 
over one of their sacred books u ith. intense mtciest, that it must 
necessarily be because be admires its contents, and bcliovps its 
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cloctrince. But let them know, thit this is a conclusion that 
has iio foundation in truth. 

1 II j 1 I ( r I (n " iiJi'O-^iJ'7/n 

It will be noticed that tti'erp^ one subject referi^ ^ aAe.by 
all these writers — the extraor^lnaiy difference in ^he ch-^pnc^ 
logy of Buddha’s appearance^ as adopted by th&TariouSj nation? 
that have embraced lijs faith. , Tliis difference amounts to^ore 
than two thousand jears. Tji'e Chinese haTC the following 
dates for this e\ent; D c. 641), VS?,* 9^9, 950, 1045, and 1130. 
From the Tibetan boohs fourteen different dates hare been 
collectetl, by the learned llimgaiian, C^oma de Kor(^3i^jB,j;, 
346,576,653, 752^ 837, 880, 882/804, 'lOSO, 1310, 2i^?,_pl35^ 
2144, and 2422. the Japanese date is about h. C. 1000._ Fa 
Hian, a Chinese traveller who visited Ceylon in A.P<4lO,j8ayB 
that ten days before “the.naiddle'oi^*tJie*,lluxfl*xnopn(’. the fang 
5?'tl:i8*i^Iand^Wa§accu3tomed%^8enyn^rMc!^er'^tg^*I^rpclajmjthe 
9kusteri^iei*^|and mcirtificatida3*'o]|^ Bu^dhji* atjlh/ conclu^^^^ 


‘;^’'car B. C. 107^.*^ ^Hiun^Thsang, ^another tliine'O^'piIgriW/ 
wlib wrote A.‘£>. 64b,|.after iiis feturn frnmt india, ^sayajh^jt^tbe 
acconnfo differ about ^Buddha’^s death, j it. 'being fixed at flOO, 
lOOO, ipQ.0, 1300, and Ysotf yeiu^ before bis |ime.^..Xli^ Malia- 
'■hanso fixes llfo^arn'e^ Sate* for^tW' death of Bviddha ^aijd ^the 
Janamg of -Vy1ja^k'& 

louna in the sacred ‘ctironolo^ of ^udjlm^m, ^b^fore^jt^ ]i^{is 

borrowe'd *irom ^1,'^ proVane chronology oPfcejion* t, n was tjie 
. * t ^a.' n ' 11-10 lliu,!*- , 1 

opinion ot nlr. liimoiir that “sectarian zeal, or the ^mjos- 


tures of superstition,” had led to the assignment of the same 

datc^fo; boifr’these^caidli^ events.* "ProfossorH^lson founded 

' - , 1 


’trrsV'vnYu^b wdnio as’k being 

m whom f trust, once live^-'liow fios it come to pass that the 
uillerenLC^ of opinion about the date of his death are so many, 
and extending to so vast a period ? 

V r * 

* iaidbys PiIgttmi^eiofJI'a-IImni.-T 
t Max Miillci Ancicpt Svn«]»rit Literature 
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W e lia'Ce tliua pr^parpil our way^^gntluall^j for a moie direct 
and immediate notice and refutation of tlie \aiioii8 statements 
put forth^fcy Buddlnst writers that are ‘ not historically?’ true , j 
in w£ich ^^“include everj thing that is contrary to facta known^ 
proved, and Wiyersally acknowledged,^ m Buropean^literature 
or science I connne myself^ almost exclusivefy, to Pah au 
tlionties, andSn the few xnWnces m which I, haie. deviated • 
from this course, I have given npiice^ that mfoiniation is 

iake^ from some' more modem work. 

! r 

J 

I 

The Buddhists are taught that the universe is •‘composed oi 
limitless systems or worlds, called Ohakka-tvdla, or Sakwala^ 
They are scattered throughout space , m seebons of three and 
tlirce , •-—and incomprehensible os la their number, they can 
all be s^en by Buddha , and be can know a hatei cr takes place 
in any one of thcni,t if he turns his attention ton ards it, or 
wills to know It In the centre of each system tiu re is a moun 
tarn called Siueru, or Malta Mem It is 1 C80 000 miles front 
its base to its summit, UaU of which mass is below and half 
above the surface of the ocean Itisfbe«aines /e oi 840 OOd 
mil'^s, in length and m breadth J On each idfc^t^is ot a 
different colour, being like siher towards the east, and hi e ‘i 
sapphire towards the south § But though its Bide^-are^pokeiinP 
it iS round, ■not square If it n ere sduai’C, like a hou®c, i{ 
be spoken of aS having a north wall, or a south w all Its Sidfe 
means its aspect,?- whether north 6r South, tru'd by its «ize is 
lit 1 fi c I 

“^Appendix, Note C* f ^ole D TbeStfrtiSangftTa Aomwlicl this 
lEtoTRiatioa IS gained is a compiist <»« tr&tn thd Text and Coutnien^ 
t!xneS;> by the prfest Suddattbs Tho statement bei-emjdci&tillvth 
by btm from the ConuaeDtary on the Bbddlia TVanso wind is not 1 1 
Ihe Jlimo® J^ibrnr) j % There la some uneertolnty •abo'iit the length 
of the ydjftna by ii\hich all great distances m ^Tudia are measured 
to be yatl er below than above^ tbj supposed length a id for con 
venience of calculation 1 1 avo reckoned it at 10 miles J he native 
reading for the size of either 1 alf of Maha >r^ni would be 84 00 J 
joj'\nns or jodunas Note L § Note P 
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meant its diameter It is bupported on the thiee-peaked Tri 
kuta rock, bke a ^ e&«el upon a tripod If it were square, it 
i\ould require four locks upon whicb to stand, instead, of 
three Where these rocks rj««e to the elevation of 40,000 miles, 
there Maha hl^ru rests, ind it is firmly clipped by them as by 
a pair of pincers When it is said m the Loha pannyap tip- 
prakarana that it lies m the ocean only 800,000 miles deep, it is 
because the elevatioa of the locks is not included The three 
rocks re«t upon a World of Stone the circumference, or 
outei circle, of the svstem, tlieic is a ndge of atone, called the 
Sak%\ala rock, I2,034,o00 miles in diameter, and 30,103,500 
miles in circnmfeiencc * 

Betn en JIaha Meru and the Sakwah ndge there are seven 
circles of rocks, n ith seven seas between them f They are 
circular because of the shape of ilaha hlerU The first, or lO- 
nermost, Yugandhara, is 210 000 miles broad , its inner circuro 
fercnce is 7,560,000 mdcs, and its outer 8,220,000 miles From 
Maha M4ru to kugandJiin is 840,000 mile® J>ear SInha 
MIru the dejith of the sea is 840,000 mile®, from nhicli its 
depth gradually decrease®, until near k ugiodhara it is 420,000 
mile® The second, Isadhara, is 210,000 miles high, and 10o,000 
bioad Its inner circumference is 11,340,050 miles, and its 
outer 11,^0,000 The widtli of the sea between kugandhara 
and I^a^hara is 420,000 miles I»cai Yugandhara the depth of 
the <ea is 420,000 miles, and ncai I ndhira 210,000 Tlic 
tliird, Karan ika, isi lOojOOO miles high, and 52,500 broad , its 
inner circumference is 13,230,000 miles, and jts outer 13,540,0o0 
The width of the «ea betn ecn 1® idlma and iCaraw ika is 210,000 
miles In ear leadhara the depth of the «ca is 210,000 niUc®, 
and near Karawika 105,000 The fouitli, Suda.«ana, is 52,500 
mdcs high, and 26,250 broad It iimer ciicumfcrcncc is 
14,175,000 miles and its outer, 14,332,500 The uidth of the 
sea \ieti% ecn Karawika and Sii<in®'«ana is 105,000 mdc 
Karan ika the depth of the sea is 105,000 nidcs, and near Su" 
d-i® ann 52,500 The fiflh, KLiiutid ira, is 26,250 tmle® high 
aiul n 12a broad Ita innci tiixiimfcnncc »® 14,647,500 mile 
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and its outer, 14,726,250. The \vidt!i of the sea between 
Sadassana and N^mindhara is 52,500 miles. Its depth near 
Sudassana is 52,500 miles, and near Xemindhara 26,250. 
The sixth, Winataha, is 13,125 miles high and 6,5624 broad. 
Its inner circnmferencc is 14,883,760 miles, and its outer, 
14,923,120. The width of the sea between N6roindhara and 
"Wiuataka is 26,250 miles. Its depth near Nemindhara is 26,250 
miles, and near "Wmataka 13,125. The seventh, Aswakanna, 
is 6,5624 miles high, and 3,28) \ broad. Its inner circumference 
is 15,001,860 miles, and its outer, 15,711,700. The width of 
the sea between Winalaka and Aswakanna is 13,125 miles. 
Its depth near Winataka is 13,125 miles, and near Aswakanna 
6,5624. From hlaha M6ru to the Sakwala rock the distance 
is 5,597,250 miles ; and tlie rock itself is 1,640,000 miles high, 
half below the water and half above. Buddhaghoso names 
Yugandhara first, but Buddha himself mentions them In the 
following order? Sudassana, Karawika, Isadhara, Yugandhnraj 
Nfimindhara, Winataka, and Aswakanna. But the discrepan- 
cy is to be reconciled thus. On a certain occasion MStalij 
the charioteer of Sekra, showed king Kimi the infernal regions 
As their return was delayed, Sekra sent the swift Jawana tc 
enquire what was the reason. The chariot was at once tumet 
towards the heaven whence they had come, Tawutis^ ."Wher 
they rose above the water, they were near Sudassana, and tht 
king, looking before and behind, enquired what locks thej 
were that he saw ? and the charioteer, looking fiist before him 
said, Sudassana, Karawika, IsadKaia and Yugandhara, am 
then looking behind him, said, N4mindhara, "Winataka, an< 
Aswakanna. Buddha, refeiring to this occurence, mention 
them in the same order, whilst the author of the Wisuddli 
Magga takes them in their local order, begining with the,inncj 
most first. But tbcic is no disagreement between the On 
statement and the othei ; like the waters of the Yamuna an 
Ganga they become united. When the author of the Atuwdw 
on the Nimi Jfitaka defines what Sudassana is, he sajs thj 
the outermost ciicle of rock U Sudassana; but he wrote tlv 
fiom carelessness, or want of thought.* • 
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THF tKfr^T "W OKLf> 

The 6ea3 beh\ceQ tlie of^Voch nre calletV SidanCi 

because ‘their waters urc^so ligift, '*6? unhuoyant, that'^^the 
feather of aljicafowl wduld^nCt float m them * Th'erc ai^ 
also efeas {hat have tli4ir ntifaea the colout^of the ra^ 
that fall on them frdm'^MaliV htdm, or from the gimiS^al 
they contam The^Hy^ ftre hfce the rcfspeOtive sides of 
mohntiiQ^I and the'^eil^ef 'td^iJ’frOm the east,*minglmg'^v/i{h 
the sajiphire ray& front the eohlh, cause the seas hnd shies 
in those direcliongitotje^ttf ihd same colour The rays pas^ 
across tlie CiFcuWrJrcfckB^d''fieas, Until they stnke against 
the SakwdlA hdgff^^he t/atira-of the seaS domot increase'oil 
account of ramj or diminish 6nhMh>Unt of heat t ‘ ^ 

The Grea\ WbHd^da 2,40&;006 hules in vertical thicknc ^ 
At i{s hase'^is the CJai Poliiva, or ’^Torld of Stone, con^lmg 
of hard roei, servinj; the same Wrpose as the hoards at ttc 
hoftim^ W^h tiibi^and irapcrviAui to'^waler, 1,200,000* miles 
thick^, andibovUhat^ts thePasPolowa, orlVorld of tiarth, 
also II .200,000 miles thick Underneath the World of Stone » 
the’Jala’Polowa, or AVorld df Water, 4,800 000 miles thichjj 
aiicl Below this {he ^Vi^ Poloxva, or World of Wind, 9,600 OOd 
fnllds thict § In the great sea between the Aswakanna and 
SikVala-'rdchs^there arc^four continents 1 Jambudipa m 
diapt/hkS a’ chariot,'’ is 100,000 mflci in length and breadth 
2 ’Aparagdydna, ifi shapelikc a mirror, Y0,000 miles 3 Pub 
Jsawideha, 4n sllafie like a half moon, Vo,000 miles i Uttara 
kiirujlh shape like a^eat, 80,000 miles Around each^conh 
nFnt 'there ^500 islands ^ The faces of the inhabitants 
are of the same ^ sha^b as the contmSnts id which ihey 
livef^ 5105 rr 

Prom ^Maha *ileiu {o the Aswakanna rocks is 2,083,600 
miles ’■ from hlaha hferu io the centre of Jambudipa is 
2,798,600 mi^es, and from Jambudipa to the middle^ of the 
feakwala^roci.8 is 2^798 000 niiies,^a jitll^more or a hide lew, 

d r t n i t. * 

• Appendix Jyolel j I»ote J ^ Sara Sangalm AriguttarA 
iMkaya aniiana, tj o 8th ^ipata, l?aharada Suttanta \\isuddhi 
JIaggn § "Note K [] Sara Sai gal a 
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as the odd yu^anas are not Teokoncd^ JThia coutine^\t is situated 
in the centre of jtbe ^lue Sea,*,, i, i 

,, If it were nqt fpr tlie,ci?^ulai^^ck^, all jtlie TYatqi^^i^quld 
fgmi ope, gr^t, ocean, wUen,uthe great wmsllatnhts 

a^am^^AIej'p and the Him^lp-wana, anti the Sa^wala is sha- 
Jcen, the waters uould be ihakep too, and all running to one 
side, would orerflow the pontipenta ani jslandafpnditheSafcwala 
•would be destroyed. "When ^hc Sakwala as shaken, the waters 
within it afe^ shaken , too, and^thts causes the sea, to ehbrnnd 
£ou^ In the Mahn j’anmbbtlnn^uttanta, Buddha enumerates 
to ^apdo eight causes of -earthtiuakcs fThe first ho mentions 
iS|^on t^ua p^ise ,“The Eart)i rests pn ,the Jala-polowaj^or 
lYjocl^ of ^AVa^cr,, and the water jests on jhe \\'’a-Eolownjtor 
jA'^orld of^Wjud^ ^he wind rests on the jAkAsa, air» or spacq 
^nando ^ wheneyer the great wind bloiys, }t causes thq water 
to shake, jUnd when the water, shakes, the earth (iuake8”t 
The A tthakatha says “ When the i^riml Wows that shakes the 
^akwala^ it makes an opening in the World of JWind, by which 
the water descends, and the earth descends too, but when the 
wind returns to its own place, the water rises, and the earth 
n«es Wjilh it Thu«, when the water shakes, the cai th shakes too, 
and this shaking contmues to our own time, but because the earth 
18 ao large/ Its rising and descending are not peiccivqd ” The 
TiUiaajs that the Qal-poloyra, or World of Stone, and the 
Sakwala ridge are joined together like (the timbers of) a ship, 
and are one , only, tq make a distinction, that which as under 
13 called Gal polowaj and that which is round, ^akwala-gala 
The Gal-polowa, which preients the World of Water from 
^oyerflowmg the World of Earth, is like the bottom of anaron 
a essel, the Sakwala ndge is like the rim pf the vessel, the con- 
tinents are il^e tile nee Cpn*^ earVu/, amf Ahr latofnnf 

are like the sauce poured around the ncc % 
jEach Sakyrala has a sun and juqon.„ The sun is 500 miles 
in height, length, and breadth, and its circumference is 1500 
miles The moon is 490 miles on height, length, and breadth, 

* Jmalatikjra Apponthx hiotelfc t Apjjeofliv Isote 
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and its circumference 1^470 miles Then oibifs aie 1 orizonfnl 
with Maha Mem, at an elevation of 420,000 miles above the 
surface of the earth The orbit of the moon ig lower than 
that of the sun by 10 miles It is one thousand miles from 
the lowest part of the moon to the highest part of the aun 
The inside of the sun is gold, and the outgide is covered o\er 
with crystal Both within and without it is hot The inside 
of the moon is a gem, and the outside is covered with silver 
Both withm and avithout it is cold * On tlie day of the dark 
moon, the moon is immediately under the sun The sun and 
moon travel on together, but as the moon does not move so 
rapidly as the sun, the distance between them increase* continu 
ally, until, on the day of the full moon, it is 15,000,000 miles 
from the eun.t In the space of one month xt mov es towards 
the north and then tow ards the south, as the sun does in one 
jcai The planets travel on the two sides of the moon The 
moon moves tow ards them, as a cow towards her calf It net cf 
leaves the 27 lunar mansions 'When the siin travels cro«8 
VMsc, fioin «outli to noith, or fiom noith to south, it moves 
more «lovvl) than when its course is straight On the day after 
the darl moon, the sun has passctl away from the moon a mil 
lion miles, on account of its gicater swiftnes* The moon then 
appears like a sticak, or line On the second day the distance 
has inciea«cd a million miles more And thus it continue*, 
day by day, until, on the day of the full moon, when the sun 
IS at the greatest distance from the moon, and the sun a shadow* 
entirely removed from the moon, the whole of the moon’s sur 
face appear® Tlic <*amc process then goes on as before , the 
distance between the sim and moon being altered by a million 
of miles each daj , but it now diminishes, instead of being m 
creased On the day of the dark moon, the sun being the 
higher of the two, overshadows the moon, like the covering of 
a small vessel hy a larger, or flic overpowering of the light of 
a lamp by the suns rays at mid daj J There arc three paths 
and to each of the paths there arc four sign® (of the 7odiac) m 
w hich the sun an 1 mooiT con®tnnth trav el tliey arc the Goat the 
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Bull, and the Llephant ^ ‘When tl>e> irc in the firat theie 
IS no ram, %\hen in the second, theie is a moderate quan- 
tity, neither too much ram or too much heat, and when in the 
third the ram la excessiTe, and pours down as if the heavens 
were opened The sun and moon, during sin. months of the 
year, move from JIaha Meru towards the Sakivala rochs, and 
dunng the other six months from the Sakwala rocks, ton ards 
Maha Mcru IVhen the path of the sun is not cross wise but 
straight, it gives hght to three of the contmenta at once In 
each direction its rays remove the darkness for the space of 
9,000,000 miles When the sun is rising m this continent, 
(Jambudipa), it is mid day m Pubbawideha, sunset mUtfara- 
kuru, and midnight in Aparagoyana , when it is rismg m Pub- 
bawideha, It 13 mid day in Uttarakuru, sunset m Aparagoyani, 
and midnight m this continent when it is rising in Uttar^uru 
it 18 mid day m ApaTag6yana, sunset in this continent, and 
midnight in Pubbawideha , when it is rising in Aparago^^na 
It 18 mid day m this continent, sunset m Pubbawideha, and 
midnight in Uttankuru , and when it is mid day in this con- 
tinent, half the sun appears m Pubbawideha, as if setting, and 
half appears in Aparagoyana, as if rising thus the sun illu- 
minates three continents (at the same time) t ^ 

Aie the sun and moon swallowed by the asur Kahu^J Yes 
This K5hu is 48,000 miles in size , his breadth between the 
shouldeis is 12,000 miles , his thickness, from breast to back, 
18 6,000 miles , bis head is 9 000 miles in size, his foiehead 
3000 miles , from eyebrow to eyebrow is 1500 miles , his nose 
13 3000 miles long and his mouth 3000 miles deep, the breadth 
of bis palm and of bis foot is 2000 miles , and one joint of bis 
finger la 500 miles long tVIien Rdhu sees the shining of the 
sun, he descends towards the path in w hich it moves, and there 
remaining with his mouth open, the sun falls into it, as if into 
the Awichi hell The ddwas resident in the sun bawl out, 
trembling with fear He sometimes covers the sun and moon 
with his hand , sometimes hides them under hia jaw , sometimes 

* Appendix, f^otoP f^otoQ Sara SangaLa. Sarattha Dipani, 
Agganya Sutta Wannana. f I^ote R 
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ks them with his tongue , iml sometimes mo\es them up and 
wa in his mouth, Jike m animal chewing its cud But he is 
table to preaent them fiom moving onward Were he to 
;cmpt to keep them in his mouth, saying, “I will kill these 
iwling) dewas,” they would escape through the crown of his 
ad • 

The waters of the sea in which the Walabhamukha is formed, 
e up towards tlie skj, appearing, in all directions, like a lake 
th its emhanlcments broken down When the waters thus 
e, one side appears like a precipice, and the other like a 
Iley, and they rush impetuously towards the A.8wakanna and 
.kwala rocks They rise in waves the height of ten or a hun- 
ed miles, causing a hollow like the infernal regions, and 
iking 1 noiso sufficient to break the drum of the ear There 
a great whirlpool in one part of the sea It is thus caused 
le gates of the Awichi hell, (underneath Jambudip't), are 
nlmually opening and shutting, by which a great flame 
ises that the water boils foi many miles below the surface, 
bioh IS therebj greatly agitated It is this terrible place 
at 13 called Walabhamukha f 

The waters become deeper ns they recede from the continents, 

. both sides, gradually, according to the following scale , an 
;h, ,twp inches, a span a cubit, a yashtiyn, an isba, a half 
iwuta, a gawuta, a half yojana, a ydjana, and so on, until, near 
aha Jleru thej ore 840,000 miles deep, and near the Sakwala 
ck 820,000 miles From the bottom upwards, for 400 OQO 
lies, they are agitated by large fishes , and from the surface 
iwnward, for 400,000 miles, they are agitated by the wind 
i the 40,000 miles that intervene between the two agitation's, 
ere is a perfect calm T/»ere are waves 600 miles high, called 
ahinda , others 400 miles high, called Porana J The carcases 
elapWwi'a, liOTses, nud other woun&U, are east on ehore, ea \f 
irown hv the hand, and no impurity whatever attaches to the 
aters In them there are fishes called Timinda, 2 000 miles 
size, Timingala, 3,000 miles, and Tunira T’lngala, 5 000 

* S5ra ^angalia, Sanyutta Wamiana t S raSaugalia SiippSra 
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miles. There arc four othere, Annnda, Timindn, Ajaroln, and 
MaUa‘Tim\, each 10,000 miles ia size. ^Vhea the Timiva 
Pingala shakes his riglit or left ear, the waters are agitated for 
the space of 6000 miles around, and it is the same when he 
shakes liis head or hia tail. "Wheu he moves his head and tail 
together^ the waters are agitated for the space of 8,000 miles. 
It requires water more than a thousand miles deep to co\er 
Ids back.* * ^ 

In the continent of Jambudipa, there are 40,000 miles that 
have been swallowed up by tlie ocean, because the merit of 
those Aiho were to derive benefit from the land was exhausted ; 
30,000 miles are covered by the HimSla-wana; and 30,000 
miles are inhabited by mcn.j In the part in which men 
live, there are 56 ratnakaras (places where gold, and the 
other ten kinds of treasure, are found) ; 99,000 seaports, from 
avhich customs are levied; and 189^000 cities, The liiraila- 
•wana is so called, because it b covered with hima, or snow; or 
because in the hot season the snow melts. There .arc 500 rivers 
in it, each of winch, is 500 miles in length, breadth, and depth. 
There are seven large lakes ; Anotatta, If annamunda, Hatha- 
kara, Chhaddhanta, ICundIa, Manddkini, and Slhappap^ta; 
each of which b 1500 miles in extent Around Anotatta are 
e ‘mountains ; Sudassana, Chitta, Jfdla, Gandhamddana, and 
Ifaildsa. Sudassana is golden, and 2000 miles high; its roclui 
hang over, ^ke the bill of a crow ; Chitta is throughout of gold ; 
Ifdla 13 of antimony j Gandhamadnna is of the colour of iniing* 
seed, and there grow upon it ten different kinds of fragrant 
creepers or trees ; kalu-wwl, with the fragrance in the root ; 
sandun, in the wood; hora, in the outer integument; lawanga, 
(cinnamon ?) in the hark ; dhulu, in the la} ers ; sarja, in the 
milk;'tamdla, in the leaf; kungkuman, in the flower; jatiphala, 
in the fmit ; and ghanda-ghanda, in every part ; with various 
kinds of medicinal plants. Theie are .also cav es ; golden, gem- 
like, and silv er. At the entrance of the gem-hke cave, there 
is a tree called Munjusaka, lO^miles high, and 10 broad, on 

• Sara Sangaha. Maha Nidnnx Sutta WniyiauJj m tJie Diglia 
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whicVi grow all kinds of plants, wketker aquatic or tenene ; 
and a wind arises that removes all impurities, now making even 
the comminuted gems of which the surrounding sand is compo- 
sed, and now sprinkling water from the Anotatta lake, that 
has the fiagrance of all sweet-scented trees. Seats are at all 
times prepared for the reception of the Pase-Buddhas, when 
any appear. When one Pas€-Bnddha takes his feeat, all the 
others assemble there at the same time, and if any one has 
recently attained this privilege, he tells how he became possessed 
of it. All the mountains are of the same height and form. 
All are 500 miles broad, and in length and height 2000 miles. 
The water in^he lake is clear as crystal, and there are bathing- 
places in it well divided from each other, to which those resort 
who have merit; the Buddhas, Pasl-Buddhas, the rishis who 
have the power of irdhi, the dSwas, and yakahas. From its 
four sides proceed four rivers, called after the mouths from 
which they issue; SIngha, hon; Hasta, elephant; Aswa, horse; 
and Wtashabha, bull. These animals abound upon their banks. 
Facb of the rivers goes three times round the lake, and then 
passes onward to the eea. The river at the south proceeds in 
a straight line over a bed of stone 600 miles, then strikes 
against a rock, rising about 10 miles in all diiections, and be- 
coming like a lake 10 miles in size, then passes 600 miles 
through the air, and in its fall breaks the rock, Tiyaggala, in 
pieces. It then becomes a lake 500 miles in extent, proceeds 
600 miles on a bed of stone, and 600 miles underground, and 
after striking against the rock Windbya, changes into five 
streams, like the fingers on the band. As the river goes three 
times round Anotatta, it is called Awartta (coiling) ; for the 
next 600 miles, Krashna; when rising into the sky, Akasa, 
after striking the rock, Tiyaggala; after passing the rock, Ba- 
hataGanga; and when going underground, Uman The fiie 
fivers are fne tjanga, "’iamuna, Adnua^vafi, ‘bara’dnu, and 
hlahi. In the centre of the lakes the water is clear, and theie 
are then circles, 10 miles broad, of vegetation, each circle 
having its own kind of plant or tree.* Between the eastern 

* I lit®c are dc'-ci ibid m the original vulli great uiinuteue>'« , but 
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nnd northern mouths of Chhadd'intlia there is a nuga, oi bannii 
tree, the trunk of which is 50 miles round, and 70 miles Jiigh , 
it has branches on its four sides 60 miles long , from the root 
to the highest part is 130 miles, and from the tip of one branch 
to that of the opposite one la 120 miles It has 8000 roots, 
shmmg like^ the mountain ^[uad^ • On the eastern 

side of the same lake there is a ca\e 120 miles lu size, to nhich 
the chief of the elephants, with 8000 otlicrc resort in the rainy 
season, whilst in the hot season they he among the roots of the 
banian tree Kear the lakes, the sugar cane grows as high as 
an areca tree There arc plantains as large ns an elephant’s 
trunk, and lotus floners the size of the head of a plough f 
There aie lions in the HimfiH-wana of four lands, tnm, 
kala, pandu and k^sara The tnna is dove-colourcd, and in 
shape like a con It fecils on gras* The kSh is like a black, 
cow, and feeds on grass The pandu is of a yellow colour (like 
a priest's robe,) and in shape is hke a cow , it feeds on Besh 
The k^sara has its mouth, the tips of its nails, and the extre- 
mities of its feet, red, like scnling-wax , three lines run from 
the head along the hack, as if dran n h} the pencil of a painter , 
ius mane is of thick hiir, hke a rough mantle worth a laksha 
of money , and in other parts of his body his coloui is like fine 
flour, or the pon der of chanijucs He is called miirgi-niji, or 
the king of beasts Issumg from a golden, silver, or gem-Iike 
ca^ e, he goes forth, cither because he is tired ot darkness and 
wishes for light, or for purposes of nature, or m search of food,* 
or prompted by passion. "When going in seaich of food, he 
stands on a rock, oi some other elevation, places his hind legs 
e\ only, spreads his front legs beibie him, draws fomard the 
hind part of bis body^bends his back,, breathes with a noise hke 
the thunder, and shakes the dust from his bodj In the same 
place he runs to and fro, like a young calf, -it this time appear- 
ing like a fire-briDd ulitiled round in the mglit In compas- 
sion towards other beasts, he looks round and roar*, at which 


1 haie not tliought it nece»«ny to insert at length either the Pili 
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time the eleiiliants, bulls, ami buffaloes, which are on nioiui- 
tains, or near ponds and lakes, fall down the precipice into the 
water. But can there be compassion in one that feeds on an- 
other’s flesh ? Yes. Thus he tliinks Of what use will it be 
to kill many? I must not destroy the smaller beasts , and so 
he has compassion. At lus firot roar he can be heard 30 miles, 
in e\ ery direction. No biped or quadruped that hears this 
loar can remain in the same place. AVhen he sports himself, he 
can leap, to the right or left, an isba, and when he leaps up- 
ward, 4 or 8 isbas. If he leaps on even giound, he can leaji 
12 or 20 isbas 5 if from a rock or elevated place, 60 or 80 isbas. 
If his coiuse ia intercepted by a tiee or rock, he passes au isha 
round, in order to a^oid it. When he loars the thiid time, he 
moves 30 miles, as rapidly as the sound of the roar, and at that 
distance he o\ ertakes the echo of lus own \ oice. * 

In the same forest theic is n Jambu, or Dambi tree, fiom 
which Jnmhudwipa, or Dambadiua, d<iri\es its names. Fiom 
the root to the higiicst part is 1000 miles; tlie sjiacc coveicd 
by the outspread branches is 3000 miles in circumlerence ; the 
trunk is 150 miles round, and 500 miles from the root to the 
place where tlie branches begin to extend; the ioui gieat bran- 
ches are each 500 miles long, and irom between these flow tout 
great yvtys. Whcic the fiuit ot the tree falls, small plants Of 
gold arise, which are washed into tlie liver, and Cariled onwaid 
to the ocean f 


Tills summary of what wc may call the geography aud 
astronomy of the Buddhists, is taken from works that are con- 
sidered as authoritative by the followers ot tire Tathagalo; but 
nearly every one of the propositions therein contained is prov ed 
to be false, unfounded, and unreal, by the demonstrations of 
science. On reading them, the European, or the native of 
India who is acquainted with European literature, ia ready to 
say, “What uon«ensc f these things are too absurd to rcquiie to 

• Sar.i Saiigalia, Appendix, Note V. Anguttara Nika)a 
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l)C icfuted, l)Ut, tliOTigh ther mnj nppc^i in flu^ tn 

tho«c wlio lii\e ipccivctl Mipenor mstniction, it maj be well to 
reinembei, that errnis which lia\c been regarded na revealed 
truth during thou'anda of years, nre not to be «et aeide bj an 
utterance of surpri'se or an expression of contempt I shall, 
therefore, examine, one bj one, the statements attributed to the 
Bhnganat, who is called sarw agnya, the all-hnowing, buddho, 
he who knoTfs all that can be known, and lokawidu, he who 
knows all worlds 

1 The Chakka itala, or Sahualax — It was the thought of 
Huddha that there are limitless woilds, on a plane level with 
the world m winch we lit e "Wlicn he resided in the Jiigrodh i- 
rima temple, at Kapda*waltti, I115 natnc citj, he was asl ed 
b} Vnando about a certain srdwaka, called Abhiblm, who, 
whilst resident m one of the biahmadoka*, could cause liis 
loiec to be heard at the «ame tunc in a thousand worlds , and 
he was further icqucstcd bj Anaudo to inform him whetbei he 
him«elf pos«e 8 scd a similar jiowcr Buddha replied, ‘^TIic 
Tathagato is unlimited, appameyya (in the OTcrci®o of this 
pow er ) The same question w as asked by Anando three times 
Buddha then enquued if he knew what chuhni lokadhitu 
meant’ And a& he intimated, in icply, that this would be a 
proper time in which to instruct the pnests upon the subject, 
the sage proceeded The epacc illuminated bj one sun and 
moon is a Idkadliatu, or world A thousand of the«e are a 
chulani lokadhitu, or inferior senes of worlds, ‘»o that in one 
chulam Idl adhatu there are a thousand suns and moons, a 
. thousand Maba IMenis, a thousand of each of the four conti- 
nents, lour fhousanh great oceans, nnct a 'fuou«anii eacii ol flie 
dtwa awd hrahma lokas this is a chulani lokadhitu Two 
thou‘'and of tlieso make a maj|himika lokadhatu, 01 middle 
sene Three thousand of the middle series make a malia 
sahassi lokadh itu, or supenor senes Anando I if the Tathd- 
gato 18 wisblul, he can cau«!e his voice to be heard in all these 
worlds 01 eien a greater numhei And it is in tins wav By 
the gloii pioccediiig ftoin the Tathigato, all thee woild» 
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nrc ciiliglitcncil, nnd ^^hen the enquiry js made, hence thi$ 
hi jglitncss proceeds, he speaks with hi3 voice, (so that in all 
the^c worlds it can be heard) * 

At another time, when Buddha resided in the J^tawana 
wih^ra, near tlie city of Svwattlii, a certain dewat^, called 
I{6hati««a, came to liim by night, illuminating the whole place 
b) his presence, and respectfully asked him, “Is it possible to 
know, see, or arrnc at, the limit (of the worlds), or a place 
where there is neither birth, ja\ ati , eaistencp, jiyati , death, 
miyati, or re-prodiiction, chawati? Buddha replied, “I do 
not sav tliere is such i hniit hut he repeated a stanza, to 
this effect 

Bj journeying (one) cannot lurire at 

Iho limit of the loka 

(But) without am\ ing at the limit 

ihere 19 (yet) Acedom from sorrow (dukkhal. 

The dlwata afterwards said, “Inafoimer birth I was a 
nshi, of the same name as now. I had the jiower of irdhi, and 
could go through the air How’ As the arrow of the skilful 
archei cuts through tlic shadow of a tal tree, with the same 
cose and rapidity I could step from the eastern to the western 
boundary «f the Snkwala. Being possessed of this rapidity of 
motion, and length of step, a desire arose m my mind to travel 
to the end of the world In this way, and for this purpose, 
1 travelled for the period of one liundrcd years, never stopping 
unless for eating, drinking, sleeping, or the purposes of nature, 
but in that space of time I had not arrived at the end of the 
woild , and I then died ’ f 

No one but the Tath-igato can know the extent of the infinite 
worlds The Sakwalas are not the stars, as is sometimes sup- 
posed , they are tub-like masses, of the same shape as our own 
Sakwala, floating as ships in the great universe of waters, 
everywhere extended, which is itself supported by the air, 
everyw here extended also But though the telescope of the 

• Anguttira Nikiya Appendix, Note ^ t Auguttara NAayn, 
Note \ 
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nsironomer has sw cpt through c^er} part of tlie liras on , noi th 
south, east, west, abosc, and belon, and revealed the evistcnre 
of thousands of worlds never seen b} the naked eje, he has 
not discovered anything like a Sakwala It is not strictly cor- 
rect that Buddha teaches that the Sakwala la itself a plane 
The four continents and the great seas arc on a Ici el , but from 
Aswakanna to Maba M6m there is a senes of ri«es, culmina- 
ting in the heaven of Sekra Yet no fact m science is more 
certain than that the earth is of a shape entirely different tc 
that which is given it hy Buddha There is scarcely any parf 
of it m which Europeans ate not found, at any given moment, 
either as sailors, traiellers, or colonists, and os no limit to il 
has been discovered by them, it is proved thereby, that its 
shape IS like that of an orange, not merelv round like a circle; 
but globular like a ball or sphere It is, therefore, of the same 
shape as the other worlds that traacl through the sky, and car 

haa e no lunit like a saknala gala, or wall To a line there 

are Lsuts , to a circle O there is no limit , and if the whole 
surface of a sphere be traced to find a limit, the effort will be 
in vain This limitlc^sness is not, as Buddha teaches, from its 
being infinitely estonded, but from its rotundity The various 
beings on the surface of the earth, whether they walk with 
their heads upwards or downwards, are attracted towards the 
centre of the earth, by the law of gravity, or the tendency 
that everywhere exists, in a emalicr or lighter body, to bf 
attracted towards a mass that is larger, or of greatei weij^ht 
Upwards and downwards arc relative terms, varying with the 
position of the object about avhich we speak * 

An objection IS sometimes, laised by the Buddhists tint as 
there are some parts of the n orld not yet visited by Eui opean®, 

• It may not be out of place to insert here the reasons usually 
given for the rotundity of the earth 

1 Nearly every part of the earth has been visited but no limi 
Las been found to it 

2 By soiling always m an eastern direction witl ont ever turnin': 
to the west, or, by mailing always in a western direction without 
ever turning to the east ships arrive at the same place whence they 

K 
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these puts, if Msited, might prote that the Buddhist is right, 
and the European wrong But this cannot he There are pro- 
bably some parts of Bmtenno not yet explored by the white 
man , but he has been on every side of it, and knows that it 
can only be of a certain size, and it is the same mth other 
iinMsitcd lands, he has been nil round them, and can tell 


departed Not many necks pass o\cr without the arrival m England 
of ships that have sailed round the world This, it may be said, is 
not absolutely impo9«ihlo upon Buddhist principles , but then, as 
the Aswakanna rocks, outside which is the nearest way ne could go, 
are Id, 111|700 miles in circumference, it would require more than 
200 jears to accomplish the voyage, sailing at the rate of 200 miles 
oery day 

S Vi hen there are tall objects at a distance, wo can see only the 
top, but as ss e approach them, we seo gindually the parts that are 
lower The most satisfactory te«t of Ibis law is at sea, because there 
wc have no inequalities of any consequence to intercept the view By 
ascending to the top of the mast, sailors can see distinctly things 
that they could not <ee at all from the deck of the vessel* In every 
part of the earth and sea similar effects are obsers ed V hen looking 
at a ship approaching the shore through a telescope, wliil«t it is yet m 
the honzo^ the upper puts of the most are seen distinctly, so that 
the colour and shape of the flag can be distinguished, but the deck, 
the vessel itself, cannot be seen at all 

, 4 The shadow of the earth js circular, ns seen when thrown on 
the moon during an eclipse 

5 By ascenilmg an delation, ne can see, near the horizon stars 
that are lower in the beavens than the low est n e saw when wc were 
on level ground We then see more of the sky than half a circle 
When the sky has been ascended in a balloon after Bun«ct, the sun 
has again come into view, appearing iir«t to use, and then to set a 
second time 

6 In one part of tho tiOith tho "•■tMa thtit mo scot, mc cotwdy 
different to those seen in another part and the manner m which 
they seem to change their places can only bo accounted for on the 
supposition that the earth turns on its axis, and is spherical In «hape 

None of the«e thipgs could take place if the earth were of the 
shape it Is said to be by Buddha It ti«st be a sphere 



ciittl) their extent Kxcept the interior ol XPricx 'incl \.u«- 
traha, and the north ind south poles, neiily e\ cry paitot the 
earth has been seen by the eye of the trai ellcr or na\ igatoi , 
and if we could sift the evidence they would give, undei an 
examination on the e subjects bj a board of scientific men, it 
would all tend to piovc that Buddha was ignorant of the tnic 
figure of the earth, and that all he savs about it is unscientific 
and false 

2 Maha Merit —(1 ) There are proofs afforded by mathemati* 
cal astionoroy of the nou*existence of this mountain, moic cer- 
tain than any I can make plain to those u ho are not acquainted 
with the science upon which its conclueions reat But I may 
state, tliat there is a general law m existence, that all the parts 
of the universe, whether large or small, influence each other, 
and are dependent on each other I will explain what I ineaA 
by an illustration Until the mientiou of tlie telescope, the 
number of known planets was six , Mercuiy, Venus, the Earth) 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn , but since then no fewer than fifty- 
five others have been discoiercd, the existence of which was 
entirely unknown previously to this period In 1781, Sitf 
■Wilham IIer«cheU discovered the planet now called Uianus. 
This planet was closely watched from that time, anfi as certain 
inegulaiities were ohaened in its motion that could not be 
explained by the action of the planets then discovered, two 
3 oung men, Adams of Cambridge, and Le Veirier of Barfs, 
unknown to each otlier, set themselves to the task of calculatmg 
the cause of this irregularity Each ainved at the same con- 
clusion, that the cause must be, the existence of a planet out- 
side the orbit of Uranus , and they then sought out the posi- 
tion in w hich the planet would be found When Le Veinei 
had completed his calculations, on the 23rd September, 1846, 
he wrote to Dr Galle, one of the Astronomers Eoyal in the 
Observatory at Berlin, informing him that the longitude of the 
planet he was to seek for, would at that time be 326 degrees 
and requesting him to look for it tliere Ihe astronomer did 
as he was requested, and found the planet, “tliat very night * 
The name of Neptune was given to it It is 2,864,000,000 
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nulcs Itom the sun, nml 3.>, 000 miles in ilnmeter It h evident, 
then, tliat if the astronomer could tell the existence of an 
object one twentj -fourth of the size of Maha M^ru, and nearly 
mne hundred times more distant fioin u«, he could easily n®cer- 
tam the existence of that mountain, if there is sueh a place, 
eicn though it were impossible to see it, but the same science 
that told of the existence of Neptune, and its exact position 
tboiigb human eje had neier seen it from the foundation of 
the avorld, tells us, with equal certamtj, that it is impossible 
for a mass like Maha MCru to exist at all in the present eco- 
nomy of the unneroc 

(2 ) If there were such a mountain ns Maha SIfru, wc ought 
to «cc It from Ceylon, on the principles of Buddhism, as its 
rays are said to strike the Sakwala rocks, m hich are much more 
distant from it than the continent m which we Ine This will 
he seen from the figure on the other side, if A represent 
MahaM^ru, B Jambudipa, and C the Sakwala rocks The 
same diagram, in w lueli the proportions arc draw n according to 
the heights and distances given m the Text, shews also, that 
theio IS no object coming between Jambudipa and the summit 
of Main ^I^ru Perhaps it will be said that its rays do not 
gne the kind of light b) which objects ale seen But are we 
not told that these rays give colour to the seas, os well as the 
skies, connected with our continent? Again, the eastern side 
of Maha MCru is of silier and its southern of sappbiie But 
IS not the moon of a similar substance? Then, if we can ®ee 
the welcome face of the moon, formed of crystal and silver, 
V, hy cannot we see the face of IVIaha M^ni, whioli is formed ot 
sahphire and silver, accordmg to Buddhist science’ And if it be 
said that it is too distant for ns to be able to see it, I ask, how 
IS it, then, that we can see so plainly the planet Saturn, which 
we are told by the astronomer is ten times less in size, and three 
hundred times more distant from this continent, than the size 
and distance given to Maha_Mdru by Buddha’ 

(3 ) All the objects upon* the surface of the earth are at- 
tracted towards its centre, and partake of a motion it is proved 
to possess by which it turns round once in about twentj -four 
houi's I have somctmies been told, that if the earth turns 



roinul I lia\c onh to leap up, nnd the ground from uluch I 
leaped util jtaas from under me But we will take the instance 
of 1 person m « railniy carnage, which sometiraes goes at the 
rate of a mile m one minute By the law it is now attempted 
to establish, if the person m the carriage were to let nnj thing 
fall from the roof, it would strike against the back of the car- 
nage, or at least fill obliquely , but the expenment can be tried 
m Cevlon not many months hence, nnd it uill be found that 
the object will fall perpendiciilarlj, whatever may he the rapi- 
dity of the train, just as if the carnage were perfectly at rest. 
The reason n, that the motion of the carnage is communicated 
to everj thing m it , and for the earac reason, an arrow sent 
perpendicularlj into the air would return to the place whence 
it was shot from the hour, bccaii've tlic motion of the earth 
uouUl be comraunicatcd to the air and the arrow There must 
be aoino reason why the arrow returns to the earth, and does 
not flj nwav into space It has been discovered that its fall is 
occasioned by what is called the attraction of gravitation, a 
property by which, as wc have alieady noticed, every particle 
of matter, has a tendency towards every other particle of 
matter, «o that all bodies not only attract other bodies, but 
are themvelv es attracted , and the propertv is mutual and iini- 
versak ‘rius force increases m known proportion to the near- 
ness of bodies to each other, and by the same law it decreases 
as tbev recede from each other The force is also in proportion 
to the quantity of matter contained in the bodj , the more 
‘massive body everting the greater powei of attractiveness 
The •»un attracts the earth, the earth the moon, nnd the moon 
the waters of the ocean , and all act upon each other The 
earth, then, being a far larger mass than any object near it, 
cvciything upon it is attracted towai-d^ its centre, in a «trnight 
line, and It 13 for this rca«cn that the arrow returns from the 
sky and falls to the ground But there is another force, of a 
different kind, affecting everv thing upon the surface of the 
earth It acts m this way If a piece of lead, attached to a 
string, be turned rapidlr round, and the «tring breaks, the lead 
Will fly off to a considerable distance , There is the same tend- 
nnev to fl\ off in all tlung« whirlcdiound bv the turning of the 
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c‘\Tth , but this tendcncv is counteracted bj tlve otUei force, the 
force of gravitation There are thus two forces acting upon 
everything near us , one force pulling things towards the earth, 
and the other tending to send them awaj from it Now at the 
height of 26,000 miles from the earth,* the off flying force coun- 
teracts, or overcomes, the force by which objects are attracted 
to the earth, and, therefore, eierything connected with the 
earth, and carried with it as it tuina round day by day, must 
be within that distance ' There cannot, therefore, by anv possi- 
bility, be a mountain like Jfaha Mem upon this earth, or con- 
nected uith it, as it IS said to be 840,000 miles high, a height 
that would necessitate its being hurled into space 

(4 ) The Buddlusts seek to place Mnha Mem in some part 
of the world un\isited by Europeans, and the J»orth Pole, 
especially, is one of their faiourritc positions But the poles 
of the earth are not 7000 miles 4rom Ceylon, so that if the 
centre of ^laha Mem were at the North Pole, it would not 
only reach to Ceylon, as the scmi diameter of thi« mountain is 
420,000 miles, but it would reach nearly twice as far as the 
moon As Maha JI4ru is fifty tmies larger than the earth, it is 
evident that it cannot be upon the earth , and when some 
adventurous man of the coming time shall succeed in reaching 
the North Pole, we are certain that lie will not find there a 
mountain like Maha iM4ru 

There can be no doubt that Buddha taught the existence of 
Maha Mtru These are bi» very words "Sin4ru, Bhikkhawe, 
pabbatatuj& chaturasiti yojana «aha«^ni aj vmena , chatur^'uti- 
a ojana-saha'!s»mi wittlmrena, chatupiaiti yojana eahaBf-ani ma- 
ha saraiiddS ajjh6galho , chaturasiti yojana-sahas«ani samndde 
achchuggato t “Priests I the great mountain Smtru is 84,000 
jojanas in length, 84,000 yojanas in breadth , 84,000 ydjanas 
sunk m the great ocean , and 84000 y<janas above the great 
ocean " An attempt may be made to set aside the consequences 
of this exposure of Buddha® ignorance, bj saying, that this 
IS a kind of mistake that docs not ini alulate his doctrines , 
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Buddlnsin may still be true ns a religious system But this is 
a fallacy that I am most nnMOus to eet aside If Buddha snid 
that which 13 false, under the supposition that it is true, he 
betrays ignorance, imperfect knowledge, and mi8apprehen«ioii 
He cannot, therefore, be a safe teacher , there may be “oine 
things about lus religion that nre true, as theie are about e\cry 
leligion , but it is not a renelation , its authoi was a mere man, 
uith limited and imperfect knowledge, and to receive it «s the 
pure unmixed truth, is a mischievous and fatal mistake 

When the exiotence of Maha ileiu was denied, some years 
ago, a writer calling himself Kahagalle Mohattdla, said that 
Buddha intended all he taught about Maha jM€ru as an alle- 
gory * But if Maha M4ru fall**, it does not fall alone The 
heaven of Sekra, and the other celestial and brahma worlds 
must fall with it And if all these things are an allegory, the 
hope of the Buddhist IS indeed >am According to his o-nu 
8} stem, he knows not what sms of former births lie may liaie 
3 et to expiate, in births to come , he may now be a religious 
and truth-lovmg man, but he can tell nothing about his next 
birth, whether it will be one of happlne^8 or misery, he can 
not aim at anything higher or nobler, os tlie end of existence, 
tlian to become nothmg , and now, a profe«sor of his on n reli- 
gion 4ahHa away from him all hope founded on tlie intermediate 
states of happiness, to winch he Ins been permitted, heretofore, 
to look forward as his tcin|>oniy reward . 

3 The SaAiiala Baths — The same arguments that pro\e 
the non-existence of Maha M«ru, prove thu non-existence of 
the Sakw ala ixicks From then inassia encss, they could not 
exist without being known to tJie astronomer, even though it 
were impossible to see them But if they exist, they ought to 
be seen, as they aie nearly as high as Maha Mem, and about 
the same distance from us ThiCo of the Sakwalas are always 
contiguous to each other, as we learn liom flie Commentary on 
the Diglia Nikdja, Mahaindina Suttm, in winch we are told 
that thiee of the Sakwalas touch each other, like three wheels. 
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or three hoopa, in<l that between the three there the Lokm- 
tanka hell, 80,000 miled in size All the Sakwalas aie alike in 
their arrangement, each having a Maha Mdru, sun, moon, &.c 
But every object of the size of a Sakwala, in whatever part of 
visible space, has been examined by the telescope Bodies 
have been discovered with phases like the moon others with 
dark spots, or with belts, upon their surface , and another with 
a luminous nng near it, 30,000 miles broad Several are seen 
to have moons reiolving round them as the moon reaches 
round the earth, and some stars revolve around each other, but 
anything like the appearance presented by the Sakwala of 
Buddhism, has not j et been discovered, and we may venture 
to say, never will, if the analogy presented by numberless facts 
is to be regarded 

4 The Circles of Rock and Sea — The argument from the 
calculations of the astronomer is applicable to all the seven 
circles of rock and sea, with equal fatality to their existence 
And besides that, if the mighty steps that arc «aid to form the 
pathway toward the heaven of Sekrv really exist, they ought, 
according to the common laws of vision, to be seen from Cey- 
lon, as being one of the islands attached to Jambudipa 

5 The Sun and Moon — We have learnt what the ideas of 
the Buddhists are as to these hwnmanes But what are the^ 
facts, as taught by incontrovertible science’ Instead of the 
sun going round the earth, it is the earth that goes round the 
sun If the sun and other objects in the hcav ens go i ound 
the earth, such is their immense distance from it, that the sun 
must travel 400,000 miles in a minute, the nearest stars must 
TD^ ahitra^a frie sVy at the rate oJ \,‘CWi,W&,‘iyiyim’A'e5> vnw 
second of tune, and the more distant stars, all of which are 
much larger tlian the earth, with a rapidity that no numbers can 
express The sun is 94,97o,807 mdes from the earth, when it 
IS the nearest to u« The modem which these numbers arc 
found out may be learnt from any work on practical astronomy , 
there is no mystery about them they may be calculated by 

1 . 
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thoao whom I now address As -we know the size of the Sak- 
wah, we are certain that, by native computation, the sun can 
never be more than six millions of miles from us, when visible 
Science tells us that it is 862,000 miles in diameter, and 
not 500, as stated in the native books From the earth to the 
moon IS 240,000 miles It is about 2000 miles in diameter 
and not 490, as given by native authors According to Eu- 
ropean astronomy, founded upon known and proved data, the 
distance from the moon to the sun is never less than mnety mil- 
lions of miles, but according to the Buddhists, who found their 
•numbers upon imagination only, it is, m some instances, within 
the distance of one yojana, or ten miles We may easily learn 
that the native numbers as to the relative distances of these 
two bodies from the earth, cannot be right When we look at 
the sun through a telescope its apparent size is very little 
altered, on account of its immense distance , it is much th<* 
same in appearance as when seen by the naked eye But 
when we look at the moon through the same instrument, it is 
like looking at another world , rocks end valleys can he seen 
and measured, and the slnpc of an object as small as the fort of 
Colombo can be distinguished The moon is almost as near to 
us in reality, as the height given to the Yugandhara rocks It 
13 eviden^ therefore, that the moon must strike against them in 
her passage through the sky, from the force of gravitation, 
acting according to its invanable law , and it is further evident 
‘that the principles of Buddhism are wrong altogether, because, 
if it were possible for the moon to approach so closely to Maha 
Meru as to come within a distance of 420 000 mile**, she would 
be so powerfully attracted towards the mountain, from its 
immense massiN eness that her motion would be entirely dis 
arranged The moon is not a luminous body in itself, but is 
\ i-!ible because it reflects the rays of the sun , and when a smaller 
portion of Its surface appears, it ra not from any covering as by 
a vessel, or from any overpowenug by a superior bght, but from 
its illuminated portion being turned away from the earth The 
half of its surface is always bright, except during an eclipse, 
but from our position on the earth we can only see the whole of 
Its brightness when it is opposite the sun 
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The outer side of the sun is said, in the Sara Sangaha and 
other works, to be of crystaL But tliis statement is proved 
by the telescope not to be correct. There are spots on the sun, 
some lighter and some darker than the general surface, which 
are continually changing their position and appearance ; and 
from them we learn that the sun turns round once in a little 
more than twenty-five days, as the earth •turns round In one 
day. The numerous ohservations made on these spots, since 
they Were discovered, led at first to the conclusion, that the 
sun is a solid, non^luminous body, covered over by two layers 
of gaseous matter, the one nearest the sun being also non-lumi- 
Qous, but the other luminous gas, or dame ; and that the spots 
are like openings in the clouds of our own sky, revealing the 
dark surface of the solid globe- Subsequent discoveries have 
somewhat modified this idea; but no one can look at the sun, 
through an Instrument of even moderate power, without being 
assured that the sun is not composed of either 'crystal or gold. 

The surface of the moon is said, by the same authorities, to 
be covered over with silver, and to be cold. The telescope 
again teaches us a dlfierent lesson. AVlicn seen through it, the 
sur&ce of the moon appears to be thickly covered with moun- 
tain masses, of various forms and size, tinted white and gray, 
many of them extremely abrupt and steep, and sepaiuted from 
each other by immense ravines and extensive valleys. There is 
no vapour of any kind on its surface, so that when visible it is^ 
always bright and clear. The marks upon it arc so well defined 
as to allow of maps being made to represent its appearancCj 
with names for the ridges and valleys, as in a map of the coun- 
tries of the earth. In 1856 professor Smyth visited the island 
of Teneriffe, for the purpose of making experiments on various 
disputed points connected with the heavenly bodies. His 
observations were made at 8,840 and 10,700 feet above the level 
of the sea. At both elevations he ascertained the warmth of 
the moon’s light. 

It is thus proved that nearly every one of the propositions 
made in the native books, as to the sun and moon, is contrary 
to truth. The astronomere of the west were nearly in equal 
ignorance with those nf the east until the invention or 
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miproiement of the telescope, by Galileo, about ti\ o hundred 
and sixty j ears ago This instrument at once upset all the old 
notions about an earth at rest and a revolving sky , and it now 
becomes an agent of destruction to the supremacy of Buddha, 
more fatal than the arrow of the archer who tried to take his 
life at the instigation of his brother*in law, Dfiwadatta, or the 
stone hurled against jiim from the Gijhakuta rock 

6 The three Paths — The statements that appear in the 
natiie hooks respecting celestial phenomena, all lead to the 
conclusion that they who made them were un'icguaintcd with 
any other country besides India The speculations about 
the different degrees of run when the sun is in different paths, 
can only he true of one region, because, when it is cold and 
rainy in one part of the world, it is warm and dry m another , 
and m some parts of the world, as (he coasts of Peru and 
Mexico, and the ^ieserts of Africa, Asia, and Australia, there 
is no ram at all, many season of (he j car Of these things 
the native authors were Ignorant, they were gmded bj what 
they themselves saw, in their own locality , and from not having 
the benefit of the enlarged observation of travellers to other 
portions of the earth, they have fallen into the errors they set 
forth as r^igious truth It is difficult to arrive at certainty as 
to the motions of the sun, the explanations gnen by the native 
pundits being contradictory , but if I am not mistaken, there 
Ure three 1 The sun is m diffeient Patlis, according to the 
season of the year, each path being at a different elevation 
from the earth 2 There is the (apparent) motion ne see 
daily fiom east to west 3 There is an annual motion, answei- 
ing to our decimation, m the passage of the sun from Maha 
M4ru to the Sakuala rocks, and its return from the rocks 
towards Maha 5I4ru About the last motion theic can be no 
hou’cit, as ti is r^enari \o m iiwii’iy aVi '^ne wo^ixs fnat treat on 
these subjects hen near Maha Meiu, its position is called 
anto, when mid way between Maha Mem and the Sakwala 
rocks, majjhima , and w hen near the Sakwala rocks, bain , or 
mner, centiol, and outer On this system, the «im mu'st appear 
to cW the inhabitant® of JambuTipa, to be sometimes to the 
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north, aomctlmcs o\ erhead, or in the zenith, and Boraetimes to 
the south. But this is contrary to fact, os every one who has 
come to Ceylon from Europe by *way of the Cape of Good‘ 
Hope can testify. In England, the Bun is never overhead, and 
never to the north j near the Cape it is never overhead, and 
never to the south. But, as in India and Ceylon it is some- 
times to the north, sometimes overhead, and sometimes to the 
south, the Buddhist writers have so spoken of it that it must 
necessarily he tlie same in all countries of Jamhudipa, upon 
their principles. This is another proof that their information 
is confined and local, and that what they assert with con- 
fidence, as the revelations of men they call rahats, has no 
foundation in truth, and brings down the intelligence of the 
rahats, upon these subjects, to a lower level than that of the 
schoolboy, in the present age. 

7, The Rising of the Sun.~^In what is recorded by Buddhist 
writers as to the position of the eun, there is the same betrayal 
of a want of scientific or experimental knowledge; a local 
occurrence is rcgaided as if it were uni\er8al. The sun is 
always, in every moment of the twenty-four hours of the day, 
rising in some part of this world, and dways Betting in another 
part of this world ; the world in which we live, and that we 
can personally ^dsit. The world in which tlie inhabitants have 
square or half-moon faces, or in which they never grow old, 
must be other and separate worlds to this ; and about the rising 
of the sun in them I can say nothing. The sun is eaid to set 
on passing beyond Maha Meru, by which it is hid. But if so, 
why does it remain behind the mountain so long ? "What is 
it doing during the ten hours of darkness, the length of the 
night in Geylnn’ And how is it that in the north of ScotUnd, 
where I have lived, and know of what I affirm, at midsummer 
the light of the sun is seen during nearly the whole of the 
twenty-four hours of the day, in mid-winter the days being 
proportionately short? And bow is it, again, that near the 
north and south poles, for months together, the sun never sets, 
but goes round and round in the sky, and .is always \isible’ 
It is one glory of Britain (hat the sun ncvci sets upon its 
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territory ; the meaning of %T)iich i«, that during every moment 
of every day and night the eun is visible in 'one part or other 
of her hlajesty’s dominions'! It was an unfortunate day for 
Buddhism when its founder was made to assert the existence 
of ^laha Mdru. This figment of a wild , imagination has led 
the native writers into errors that are apparent to the inhabi- 
tants of all countries not tropical, on the testimony of their 
own every-day experience. 

8. The Asitr Baku . — The eclipses of the eun and moon are 
caused, according to Buddha, by this monster, who is said to 
be nearly 60,000 miles high. He sometimes covers them with 
his hand, and sometimes hides them in his mouth. But how 
can a being, with a mouth only 3,000 miles deep, swallow the 
eun, which is 800,000 miles in diameter, according to the cal- 
culations of science. If the sun be of so hot a nature os is 
represented, why does not he bawl out, os well as the d^was, 
during the operation | and as even a burnt child shuns the fire, 
why does he repeat the experiment so frequently, when he 
knows what must be the consequence ? As to the moon, we 
are quite sure that there mast be some mistake. In the maps 
of its surface, the detached masses of matter thrown down the 
sides of its mountains bear a considerable resemblance to tbe 
mounds of sand, hollow in the centre, piled up and thrown 
down with so much industry by the ants in the cinnamon 
gardens near Colombo and other places. If KShu licks the 
moon with his tongue, how is it that immediately afterwards 
its surface is as bright as ever, and not a fragment in its hol- 
lows or heaps displaced?_ And how is it that scientific men, 
and even the nakssestrakarayfis of the island, can tell to so 
exact a period as a second of time, for hundreds of years before- 
hand, that the seizure Trill take place? Is Rahu a living 
machinery fnat has Yiie Yike a man, and yet is Ohligei to move 
with more regularity than a clock or a watch, and this for 
thousands of years ? Then there is not another being like him 
in the whole universe. What does he do it for ? Does he sup- 
pose that he can step the course of the sun or moon ? If he 
could, what would be the benefit^ And when he has tried. 
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and tried in vain, for so many years, what a simpleton he rnitst 
be to renew the attempt I And, lastly, how is it, except upon 
the principles of European science, that the solar seizure 
always tates place at tho time of the dark moon, when the 
moon is between the earth and the sun ; and that tBe lunar 
seizure always takes place at the time the moon is full, when 
the earth comes between tbc moon and the sun, and Intercepts 
bis rays? 

I am told that my labour here may be spared, as there is 
scarcely any one who will read tliesc pages, that really believes 
in the existence of Bdhu. But is not this a declaration and 
confession, that Buddha cither told a wilful untruth, or that he 
was himself deceived? There can be no doubt as to the truth 
of what J[ affirm ; because every time the pirit exorcism is read 
by the priests, they proclaim the damaging fact, that Buddha 
believed in the e:ristence of B&hu, and in his attempt to swal* 
low the sun and moon. Hero are bis words, os they appear in 
the Sanyutta Kikdya, Sabd Gdthil "WaggA. 

"Thus I beard. Bbagawa was Uving in SSwntlbi, in the 
garden of Andtba Flndiko. At that time, the moon>god was 
seized by tho aadr Bdhu. Then tho mooo'god, remembering 
Buddha, spake this stanza: 

"Isamd to Baddba wirattliu 
Wippamuttdsi eabbadbl, 

Sambddh&patipaoaosml 

Tassa rai soranna' bbawdti. • 

"Adoration to thee, great Buddha I Thou art free from all 
impurities. I am distressed. Become thou a refuge to me. 
Then Bhagawa, in behalf of the moon-god addressed Bdhu 
thus ; 

"Tathagatan* araliantan’ 

Cbaadima earanan' gdto, 

Eahu cbaadAD* pamUDchassu, 

Baddhd IdkiaakompakSti. 

“ In the rahat Tathdgato, the moon-god has taken refuge. 
Bfihu I Eeleaso thou the moon. The Buddlias are merciful to 
the world. Then the asur lUlbu, having released the moon- 
'god, went in great haste to the place where the_chief asur. 
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epichitti, T\as, and after ipproaclung him, stood in gieat 
terror on one side The chief asm said to him 
“Kmnu santaramaiiowa, 

Kahu ch&ndaa pamunchasi, 

Sanwiggarupo agammo, 

Kmnu Uiitowa tittasiti 

Why, R&hu, trembling, hast thou released the moon ? In 
terror having come, why dost thou stand thus, afraid ? The 
asur Rfihu replied 

‘ Sattadlia me pliale muddha, 

Jdwanto na eukhan' labhe, 

Buddha gatabhi gitomhi, 

Nochi muDcheyya chandimauti 

If I do not release the moon, My head would be split into 
seven (pieces) , and were I to live, I could have no enjoyment, 
as Buddha has recited stanzas (of prohibition) ’ 

This 18 the Chanda Fmt The Sunya Pint is the same, 
substituting sun-god for mooo-god, with this exception, that 
m speaking of the sun god Buddha sajs, '^Rdhul swallow 
not the traveller through the skies, who, with the splendor of 
the heat of his sliming orb, dissipates the darkness ' 

These words, about which there can be no doubt as to their 
being attributed to Buddha, are tvorec than weak They are 
not the result of ignorance alone, they contain what roust be 
an intentional misguidance We cannot blame the pnnee 
Gotarao for not knowing more about these things than the rest 
of mankind in that age , but to say that the sun god or the 
moon god applied to him for protection from nn asur, and that 
he professed to grant this request, is to charge him with the 
utterance of what he must have known to be untrue, and with 
the fal^c assumption of powers that he did not po«''e«3 

9 T/te U orlds of Jf ater and JHnd — The native authors do 
not often venture upon a scientific demonstration in proof of 
any of their propositions, but m Milinda Panha there is one 
in favour of the resting of the World of Water on the World 
of Wind "When Milinda, king of Sagal, said that he could 
nnt belieie that this uas po<«siblp the priest Jii5ga«<.na replied, 
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t'\k\ng *1 9j ringe, swd pomting out to him that the water 
within the instrument was pie^ented from coming out by the 
external air , which reply was satisfactory to the king But 
the reason of the retention of the water within the syringe i'«, 
tliat whilst there is the pressure of the air from below, there is 
none from nho\ e, upon the water that Ins entered into the 
space made by the drawing up of the handle "Vrere the sucker 
not nir-tjght, the natcr would instantly nnh out, uotnith- 
standmg the prc'^uxe from below of tbe exterior air The 
reply of Ndgasena does pot, therefore, apply to the case m 
question, and entirely fads to present an adequate reason for 
the support of the "World of Water by the World of Wind, 
or Air 

10 The Sea — (1 ) Its /rotes Wc are told that there are 
wa^es 100 miles, or 528,000 feet, high This is a great exag- 
geration There ave no waves tliat arc 100 feet high, and not 
often any that are half that height la the wildest parts of 
the sea, and in the strongest gale, tlie wai es are seldom tnoro 
than 40 feet high We are told, again, that the water of the 
sea IS agitated by the wind 400,000 miles from the suifacc , 
avhereas, m the most violent storm®, the ocean is not moved by 
the wind, in thcleast, at the depth of 100 feet • 

(2 ) Its Depth Near the Safcwala rocks the sea is said to be 
820 000 miles deep This must be the sea to wluch we liavc^ 
access, because it is said to deepen gradually to this number of 
miles from the shore of the continent, where it is one inch deep 
But what IS the truth of the mattei, as ascertained by experi- 
ment, a thousand times repeated ? The sea has nowhere been 
found to be more than eight miles deep, and few soundings have 
told of a depth of moie than fi\e mile®, the aieiage not being 
more than three or four The statement that the sea gradually 
increases in depth from the shore of the continent, is another 
great mistake There are maps of the principal oceans of the 
world, on which the depth of the water m different places is 
marked , and from tlie«e it is seen, that in some instances the 
water is deeper near the shore than it in the middle of 
the ocean In the bed of the Atlantic there is a deep valley, 
M 
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n^einging in depth five miles but the depth between Irchncl 
nnd Is ewfounclland doca not geneially exceed one mile 

(3 ) Its Stillness We are told that between the 400,000 
miles that aie agitated by the wind, and the 400,000 miles that 
are agitated by the fishes, in the Great Woild, there is a 
stratum of still water, 40,000 miles in thicl ness But the 
Timira Pmgala could not agitate the waters in which it -is said 
to live, for the space of 8,000 miles, without affecting the 
wateis above, especially if, at tlic time, it was near the top of 
its own waters Besides, no part of the sea is eaer still Were 
there not a constant interchange between the particles at the 
bottom and the top, the sea would Io«e its balance and its 
counterpoises Not being able to pieseive its status, the water 
at the bottom would glow heavier and heaviei, whilst that at 
the top would become lighter and hglifei, until tie one iccame 
all salt and the other entirely fresh By currents, and othoi 
means, again, theie is a general ciiculatjon in the sea, by which, 
10 process of tune, water from one part is com eyed to motJiei 
part, and by which a geneial coinmingbng and interchange of 
the wateis tal es place 

(4 ) Its F/skes We nic told that in one pait of the «ea tliero 
aie inc^en, with bodies like human beings, and noses as ehaip 
as raroi's, who use up and down m the water Tins is a falm 
lous creature, foimcily siipjioscd to exist by neaily all nations 
^familiar with the sea , but though slups are now sailing upon 
c\eiy part of the ocean, no instance la iccorded of a meiman 
or mermaid Ini mg been met w ith by any one w ho e word can 
be bebeved But what arc we to say as to fishes 10,000 miles 
m sire’ B} what aie they sustained’ They must c it , or thei 
are not fishes They must he in absolute darkness, as light 
does not pcnctiafe more than a few hundicd feet below the 
surface of the sea Then, again, water is coinpre««ed by pres- 
suie, or weiglit At the depth of 93 miles it would be twice 
as close or coinpressed as at the surface iniei'C the sea is 3000 
fiitboras deep, upon eiery foot of water thcie is a pressure 
equal to 1,296,000 pounds The rea«on of tills I shall be able 
toexpluii inoieolearK, when, in reference to the ticcs that 
arc sail 1 1 giow m the TIimiH warn, I "Inll 1 aio to «!] ca) 
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of the propciticd of ail , but I may licrc mention, that I ha\e 
more than once seen the following cxpeiimcnt tiied at «ea 
An empty bottle, cloaely corked, its month coveied oier with 
cordage and wax, is let down into the sea, during a calm 
"VSTicn It 13 brought np again it is full of w atcr, with the cork 
re\ei*Bed, shewing the immense pressure there must be to force 
the cork into the bottle At the depth of 440,000 miles the 
w atei would become solid , and the botly of the fish would 
become crushed with a weight so inconceivably great, that it 
would be impossible for it to move, and, thciefore, it could 
neither shake its ear or its tad, as the Tunira Pingala is said to 
do Thus, all that is ‘'aid about the sea is as untrue as the 
statements about the Sakwalos and the sun and moon 

11 The Geography of the World — (1 ) Land and Jfatcr 
By native geographers, professing to write by the guidance ot 
the unemng Blngawa, the proportion of water connected with 
our continent is represented as being immenselj greater than 
that of land But it the surface of the earth were divided 
into 200 c<iual parts, about 60 paits would be land, and the 
ret water, and if the mass of the earth were divided into 1786 
equal parts by weight, the sea would be equivalent to only one 
of them , 

(2 ) Jamhidipa This contment, inhabited by men, is said 
to be 100,000 miles in length and breadth, including the poi- 
tion submerged for the want of merit m its inhabitants But’ 
it 13 difficult to tell nhat to make of Jambudipa, as mentioned 
bj native writer® If it is intended to include the entue por- 
tion of the earth inhabited by men, la the 30,000 imles that 
aie given to Jambudipa as it now exists, the description of it 
Is imperfect, and hke prev ions statements that we hav e noticed, 

IS put forth by persona who®e opportunities of observation 
have been bmited, and who can have had no intercourse with 
any part of the world away from India and the countnes on 
its immediate border® Its comparison m size with the Himala- 
vvana, and the names given to it** pnncipal iirovmces, citie®, and 
livers, teach iis that it includes no more than the country now 
illcd Indn, and that the knowIcd^jC of the earlier Buddluet** 
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Tvas confined to this region And yet, though it is so small 
a portion of the earth, they believed that it was the whole of 
the world of men The xishia and rahats are said to have 
visited other worlds, and yet the account they give us of their 
own is entirely wrong , and when they refer to any place out of 
the limits of their own country, they give us fiction instead of 
truth, the imaginary instead of the real In tins conclusion 
Buddha himself is to be included He mistook a small part of 
the world for the whole, and beyond what he learnt from 
others of places at a distance from his native country, he was 
as Ignorant as the rest of the subjects of Suddhddana But 
the 30,000 miles, as applied to India, are not correct, as it is in 
no part more than 2000 miles from cast to west, or 1500 miles 
from north to south, whilst the surface of the whole earth con- 
tains nearly two hundred milhons of square mile* 

(3 ) The Hmala xcana This forest is within sight of places 
said to have been visited by Buddha, in his reputed wanderings 
from city to city, and if we are to believe the legends of his 
life, It was no more trouble to him to go to it through the air, 
than to take the aims bowl through the streets of any city 
near which he happened to live Its own name, the names of 
its mountains, its position, its size in comparison with Jambn- 
dipa, and the nvers that are said to rise witbm it, all point it 
out as being the wild and luountamous region north of India 
TTe should have thought that whatever mistakes might be 
made with regard to other countnes of the world, there could 
be none in relation to so near a land But the errors about 
this forest arc as numerous, and almost as monstrous, ns those 
about Slaha Jl^ru and the seven circles of rock It is said to 
have seven lakes, each of which is 1500 miles in size, though 
its whole length is only 1000 miles, and its breadth much Ie«s 
All kinds of flowers and trees are said to grow there, though 
several of those enumerated are never seen out of the tropic", 
nnle«3 protected by artificial means It is said to have moun- 
tains 2000 mdcs high, though the highest mountains in it, and 
there are none higher in any other part of the world, arc not 
five mile" high From the descriptions of it, and the allusion* 
to It, m almost cverr j art of Buddhist literature, wc «hould 
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conclude that the forest is more like the Paradise of the Scrip 
tures than any other spot upon the face of the earth PniLi*ama 
Bdhu, from hearing of its fame, wished to \isitit, and when 
he died, on account of his great merit he uas born there as a 
hhumdtu-<lewa, there to remain until the appearance of the 
next Buddha, jllaitn Bat that my Singhalese friends may 
see the kind of place to which the spirit of their former king 
has been transported, I will make a few extracts from the Jour- 
nal of an English gentleman, who Msitcd it about sixtetn 
years ago *^The prospect was dreary in the extreme, the 
quantity of enow upon the mountains was continually increas 
mg , a keen north blast pierced through tent and blanket , 
and the ground was everywhere hard and parched — The people 
driving jaks looked miserably cold and haggard, and their 
eyes, much inflamed, testified, to the hardships they had 
endured on the march — For miles continuously w e proceeded 
oa er snow , there was scarcely a trace of a egetation, and the 
cold was excessive — "We met a small party going to Tibet, all 
of whom appeared alike oicrcomo by lassitude, difficulty of 
breathing, a sense of weiglit on the stomach, giddiness, and 
headache — Ifonnd it almost impossible to keep my temper 
under the aggravations of pom m the forehead, lassitude, op- 
pression in breathing, a dense drizzling fog, a keen wind, a 
slippery footing, where I was stumbling at eveiy few steps, and 
icy cold wet feet, hands, and eyelid** — Sometimes, when the 
inhabitants are obliged from famine to change their habitations 
m the winter, the old and feeble are frozen to death, standing 
and resting their chins on their staves, remaining as pillars of 
ice, to fall only when the thaw of the ensuing epnng com- 
mences — There is no loftier country on the globe than that 
embraced from the Donkia Pass, and no more howling wilder- 
ness , well might the Singtam Soubah desenbe it as the loftiest, 
coldest, windiest, and most barren country in the world Ne\er 
in the course of all my wanderings, had my eye rested on a 
scene so dreary and inhospitable The ‘cities of the plain’ 
lie sunk m no more death-like sea than Cholamoo lake, nor nie 
the tombs of Petra hewn m moie de«olcttc cliffs than tho e 
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Tn9 confined to this region And yet, though it is eo smill 
1 portion of the earth they believed that it was the whole of 
the world of men The nshis and rahats are said to have 
visited other worlds, and yet the account they give us of their 
own IS entirely wrong , and when they refer to any place out of 
the limits of their own country, they give us fiction instead of 
truth, the imaginary instead of the real In this conclusion 
Buddha himself is to be included He mistook a small part of 
the world for the whole, and beyond what he learnt from 
others of places at a distance fixim his native country, he was 
as Ignorant as the rest of the subjects of Suddhodana But 
the 30,000 miles, as apphed to India, are not correct, as it is in 
no part more than 52000 miles from east to west, or 1500 miles 
from north to south, whilst the surface of the whole earth con 
tains nearly two hundred milhons of square miles 

(3 ) The Hirnala wana This forest is within sight of places 
said to have been visited by Buddha, in bis reputed wanderings 
from city to city , and if we are to believe the legends of bis 
life, it was no more trouble to bun to go to it through the air, 
than to take the alms howl through the streets of any city 
near which he happened to live Its own name, the names of 
its mountains, its position, its size in comparison with Jambu 
dipa, and the rivers that are said to rise within it, all point it 
out as being the wild and mountainous region north of India 
"VVe should have thought that whatever mistakes might be 
made with regard to other countnes of the world, there could 
he none m relation to so near a land But the errors about 
this forest are as numerous, and almost as monstrous, as those 
about Maha M6ru and the seven circles of rock It is said to 
have seven lakes, each of which w 1500 miles in size, though 
its whole length is only 1000 miles, and its breadth much le's 
All kinds of flowers and trees are said to grow there, though 
several of those enumerated are never seen out of the tropics, 
imle=s protected by artificial means. It is said to haie motm 
tains 2000 miles high, though the highest mountains m it, and 
there are none higher in any other part of the uorld, are not 
fi>c miles high From the dc'^criptions of it, and the illusions 
to it, in almost ciery j art of Buddh^t literature, VtC shoull 
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conclude that the forest la more like tlie Paradise of the Scrip- 
tures than any other spot upon the face of the earth Praki'araa 
Bdhu, from hearing of Its fame, wished to Msitit, and when 
he died, on account of his great merit he u as born there as a 
bhumatu-dewa, there to remain until the appearance of the 
ne\t Buddha, JIaitri But that my Singhalese friends may 
see the kind of place to which the spirit of their former king 
has been transported, I will make a few extracts from the Jour- 
nal of an English gentleman, who Msited it about sixteen 
years ago *‘The prospect was dreary in the extreme, the 
quantity of enow upon the mountains was continually increas 
mg , a keen north blast pierced through tent and blanket , 
and the ground was everywhere hard and parched — The people 
driving yaks looked miserably cold and haggard, and their 
eye 8 > much inflamed, testified, to the hardships they had 
endured on the march — For miles continuously we proceeded 
01 er enow , there was ecarcely a trace of ^ cgetation, and the 
cold was excessive — "We met a small party going to Tibet, all 
of whom appeared alike oiercome by lassitude, difficulty of 
breathing, a sense of weight on the stomach, giddiness, and 
head-ache found it almost impossible to keep my temper 
under the aggravations of pam in the forehead, lassitude, op- 
pression in breathing, n dense drizzling fog, a keoo wmd, a 
slippery footing, where I was stumbling at ei ery few steps, and 
icy-cold wet feet, hands, and eyelids — Sometimes, when the 
inhabitants are obliged from famine to change then habitations 
in the winter, the old and feeble are frozen to death, standing 
and resting tbeir chins on their staves , remaining as pillars of 
ice, to fall only when the thaw of the ensuing spring com- 
mences — ’There is no loftier country on the globe than that 
embraced from the Donkia Foss, and no more howling wilder- 
ness , well might the Singtam Soubah describe it os the loftiest, 
coldest, windiest, and most barren country in the world Never 
m the course of all my wanderings, had iny eye rested on a 
scene so dieaiy and inhospitable Tlic ‘cities of the plain’ 
lie sunk in no more death-like sea than Cfaolamoo lake, nor are 
the tombs of Petra hewn in moie de ol^tc chlTs than tho«c 
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wliicli flank the \ alley of the Tibetan \.iun * Ilicrc aic 
blighter spots in the Hnnalajaa, but they aie pleasant fiom 
contrast, rather than from rcabty, and to an inhabitant of the 
luxuriant inland of Ceylon would appear to be most imdesira 
lie places for a residence The native writers lefer more 
especially to the parts where there arc high mountama and 
extensive caica, and to the great lakes from which the rivers ol 
Jambudipa take their nse, and of tlie<5e regions this is the 
charactei — cold barren, and comfortless, to a degree that liao 
few parallels on earth 

12 Hie Anotatta Lake — No sheet of watci answeiing to the 
description given of tins lake has been found in the Himalayas, 
though several adventurous travellers have vieited them, in 
order to find out the sources of the great nvers of India It 
18 certain that there is no lake, in any accessible part of the 
whole range, fixim w hich all the four great nv ers can tal e their 
rise, nor any that has four rivers running round it It is gene* 
rally supposed that by the Anotatta lake is meant the Ilavvan 
Hrad, or Langa, near whicli, and some *ay commumcating 
vvath it, IS the JIansarawar, oi Mapang The traditions of the 
nativ es of the Himalaya^ somewhat differ from the statements 
of the Buddhists According to them, the four mouths aie 
known hy tlie name of the lion, the peacock, the bull, and the 
horse, the four rivers are the Indus, Sutlej, Kiili or Gogn, 
and the Bnhinaputia , and the legend ]«, that the first xner 
takes its name from the biavery of the people who dwell on its 
banks, the “econd from the beauty of its women, tlie thud 
from the turbulent wildness of its waters, and the last from tl c 
excellence of its horses The streams are supposed to rise from 
the sacr6d lull Gangri, north of the lake Haw an Iliad, and 
the general opinion is, that the lake ha« no outlet Hic conn 
try through which the Intfutf rtra!? at its cuarmeflcemcnrt, a 
de enbed as “one of the roo^t dieary regions in cxi lence 
Ihe Buddhist authors «eem to have blended into one nanativc 
several thflerent tradition«, mingling with them a few fict 

* Iltokci e Ilitntiliv D loitinl 
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Tlie undeigioiind com e ol the Gangc* maj refer to tlie place 
a\hei-e it-, stream is co\cre<l by snow , the pa^si^^e through the 
sk} to some lofty waterfall , and the breaking of the rocks to a 
rapid ru<5h of the waters after ‘»ome temporaiy obstniction by 
glaciers and other causes, but the fiae ritcrs of our daj, ‘*the 
Punjaub,’ arc the Jailum, Chenaub, Rawi, Boas, and Sutlej, 
none of which ha%e an> connexion with the Ganges, and all 
that 13 said about the size of the rucr near its souree, and its 
cour e around the lake, is contiaiv to fact • 

13 The Jamhu and Isitga Trees — Thcic aic «eienl reniaik 
able tiees recorded in the Buddhist annals, but I shall confine 
iniself to the two I have just named The Jnmbii tree is said 
to be a thousand miles high, and the Aiiga 70 miles, the first 

in the centre ot Jambiuhpa, and the other in the Himnla- 
wam But it is utterly imjio«sible tint such trees can exi«t 
The procc-'S by which I shall prove it may seem tedious, but 
it lb sure, and will shew the fallacy of many other a««crtion3 of 
the Buddhist* In ordei to Jive, tree*, as well as animal-, 
mu«t have a certain amount of air Air i* clastic, and has 
weight, It niaj bo compres ed into a smaller space than it 
occupies under oidmar> cucumstances, to an extent imincn ely 
gicatei than water, to which I have previoirelj referred If 
1 * tlieicfore, much thicker at the surface of the earth than it is 
alove, and it becomes lighter, gradually, the higher we n«e 
Ihe air near the surface of the earth js pressed down by the an 
above it, with a force oi lo pounds to the square inch In tins 
waj Theie is a small heap of cotton, scattered lightly, if 
wo throw move cotton ujion it, the heap will be pie ed, and 
become thicker m proportion to the quantity of cotton we 
vVaow avA v£ wi c-WA ws. vniialv •»& wou-bl Di-dji a. mnua- 

tam, the original cotton would be pre^^ed down to a finn and 
■solid ma«« It IS in the same wav with air, the air near the 
surface of the earth is pre**ed down, and becomes thicker, from 
the weight of the air above '\Ye know, too, that the an does 

•Tiioriitoii ^ Gazettcei art Indu* Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Snci tv vtl 'em j> 232 



jiot extcml mam miles alio^e ilic Burface of the earth Vt e 
cannot tell exactly hon high, Imt from the reflection of the 
8un’s rays after simsct, it is concluded to he about 40 or 45 
miles. Beyond that distance we have no evidence that there 
19 any air The air, at a certain distance «p, becomes too thin 
to sustain life Thus when persons ascend lugli mountains, aa 
we liave seen with the travellers in the Himalayas, or nse to 
a greater height in balloons, there is great difficulty in being 
heard, though speaking loudly , birtU are unable to support 
thein'ichcs, there is an oppression m breathing, the veins 
swell, the blood rushes to the nose , the forehead throbs, and 
n sleepiness creeps on that if not Arrested would end m death 
There is an analogous cRect upon plant** As we ascend the 
mountain side, there arc certain kinds of plants that grow near 
the foot, ailiich soon disappear, the plants that succeed them 
at a little higher delation, disappear in their turn, tlio number 
of kinds that wilt grow becoming less and Ic^s, until at last 
an elevation is reached m n hich notJimg can grow The higher 
we rise the greater is the cold, for the same reason, the rarity 
or thinness of the air, and from the distance above the surface 
of the earth, where the heat is greatest In the llimdla-wana, 
when we ri«e to the height of about 13,000 feet, there is per- 
petual snow, and neither animals nor plants can In e at these 
elevations, on account of the extreme cold IVe can suppose 
that at the same height, away fiom the mountains, the air will 
be colder still It is not possible, therefore, that there can be 
trees reaching into these heights, where the cold is so mten«e, 
and the air is too thin to sustain life 

There is a kind of breathing or respiration, going on in 
plants, as well as in animals They drink in one kind of air, 
oxygen, and give out another, carbonic acid, continually , by 
night and by day, in sunshine and shade They also obtain 
trom tfie atmosphere a Jarge proportion of whst they reipirru as- 
food , and this they procure by decomposing the carbonic acid 
of the air, absorbing or fixing its carbon, and setting free its 
oxygen, by means of its green parts, and under the influence 
of light Tor these processes air is indispensably necessary 
There are other reasons why trees caunot reach above a certain 
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elevation They would ftll m piece** b> then own weight 
they would be unable to procure the quantity of food by their 
roots necessary to sustain them, there would be no air to stir 
their leaves, mthout which they would droop , and there would 
be no rain to sprinkle and refresh their lea\ e*i It is therefore, 
impossible that there can he trce«, in any part of this earth, 
like the Jambo or Nuga of the Buddhists 
The largest tree seen in the Himalayas by Dr Hooker, who 
visited this rcgiqp solely for botanical purposes, n as an oak, 
47 feet in its girtb, and 200 feel high The largest tree known 
to ex«t in the world is the Wcllingtoma gigantea, a natia e of 
Cahfomia, which is “aid to attain to the height of between 300 
and 400 feet But trees that are miles high never existed any- 
where but m old tales , and the»e tales arc now only listened 
to by children, or the uninformed and superstiUou** 

14 The Lions of the Great Pom?— The description giten 
tis in the Sara Sangaha of the lions in the Hundla wona is 
confirmatory of the supposition I have v entured to make, that 
the Commcntanca must have been composed, as well as written, 
in this 1 land, and bj persons nho have known little of India 
but by report Kearly all the references to the continent are 
like the the record of one who attempts to describe, from im- 
perfect sources, scenes of which he has heard, connected with 
other people and lands, and has written down what has been* 
told him, with all its exaggeration® ‘Vl’’e cannot think it po &i 
ble that any one who had lived in the north of India could 
write about lions that arem shape like a cow, and eat grass It 
may be Ihe yak or the bison that is intended, as the«e animals 
answer somewhat to this description, and are found upon the 
Himalayas , but no one acquainted with even the rudiments of 
natural history would class them with lions Then as to the 
lions themselves "SYbo but a Buddhist ever talked, in sober 
earnest, of bons that could leap 80 isbas, which would be 
11,200 feet, or of lions that could keep pace with the sound of 
their own voice, for the distance of 30 miles ’ The furthest 
distance that a lion can leap is not much rtiore than 20 feet, 
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according to tlie testimony of those who ha\e watched its habits 
in its native jungles 

We have now had colo'^sal proportions in nearly ea cry de- 
partment of nature, but our records of the enormous are not 
yet exhausted The liorec Kantnko, upon which Buddha rode, 
when he fled from the palace to become an ascetic, was 36 feet 
long (from its neck to its tail), in the same night it proceeded 
300 miles, and could have gone ranch further, if its progress 
had not been impeded bv the number of flowers thrown m its 
pathway by the dfiwas, and nt one leap it crossed the nver 
Anoma, a distance of 210 feet When Anando told Buddha 
that the underatancling of the circle of existence was not 
difficult, the sage replied that he was not to speak m that man- 
ner, as at was because of his being nccusiomed to it that it 
appeared to be easy The Commentary says, among other 
examples, that, m d, similar manner, the ocean appears deep to 
others, but not to the Timara Fmgala, and that the sky ap 
pears vast to others, but not to tlie Supanna nSja Now this 
bird 13 1500 miles in size, each of its Mings is 500 miles, its 
tail GOO miles, its neck 300 miles, its mouth DO miles, and its 
legs 120 miles It requires a space of 7000 or 8000 miles in 
which to flutter its wing** This creature, if it exists, must be 
the king ©f birds, without anj dispute The roc seen bj Sm- 
bad, the worthy sailor, was no bigger than a cloud, and therefore 
very insignificant when compared with the supanna-mja 

In this enumeration of the errors of Biiddbism that are 
contrary to fact, as taught by established and uncontroverted 
science, I have been guided m my selection by those ihat are 
the most extravagant, and the existence of which involves the 
most important consequences There are many others, of a 
similar 1 md, that I might notice , but by this means my work 
wuaM be evfemfeJ hi sta anxuttvereirt ss errurj 

contained in the writings of the Buddhists are almost as nume- 
rous as the leaves on n hich they appear IVhen I commenced 
my Pall researches I had not the most distant idea that I 
should meet with .these absurdities and extravagances m the 
sacred books I had read several of tliem, manj times over, in 
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Singhalese , but suppceed that thej Tfere the misrepresentations 
of some isolated dreamer m one of the uihfiras of the interior, 
uho had lived all his daja amidst the reveries and phantom^ 
ansing from a weak and confused intellect But what has been 
my surpiise, and I maj say my humilntion too, to find that 
they are regarded as the rcvdations of tlio mhats — men whom 
the Buddhists suppose could literally turn the world upside 
down, divide the moon into two pieces, and stop the course of 
the eun • 


II 

In exposing the errors of Buddhism that m the preceding 
pages haie iiassed under our review, we have been aided by 
the sure deductions of science. AVe non turn to another order 
of error, in the oiei throw of which we shall require assistance 
from a different source, or the application of former principles 
m a new fonm 

1 The constancy with which reference is made to former 
of existence is one of the fir^t things that strikes us m 
looking into the writings of the Buddhists. The personal 
character of the Tathdgato is loieotcd thereby uith an appa- 
rent sublimity of abnegation and self «acnfice The resoUes 
of the imaginary Buddhas of past ages liave nothing* to equal 
them, for distinterestcdnc^, m all the annals of heitheniara 
Myriads upon myriads of years ago, according to his own ficti-* 
tious narrations, he might have released himself from the pains 
and penalties of 6ucce«sive existence , but he voluntarily con 
tinned in the stream of repeated birth, that he might attain to 
the privilege of being able to teach sentient beings the way to 
the city of peace , though he knew that he Could only g^In it 
by passing through mnumcmble birth'*, and enduring reitera- 
ted privations and hardships; But it tal es away from our 

■* In tins section my scientific wilhontiei, in addition to those I 
have already named, have teen, la oatronomy, Her'chell Mosely, 
Laidner, and Breen, and on general «ulject9 the London and Penny 
Cyclopedias 
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ailmiration of the thought, %vlten we i«*raemhcr that the city of 
peace, to >\ hich he would lead maiiKind, is nothingness , and 
that in many of his births his recorded actions are unworthy of 
so great an aim, as that which he professes to Iia\e set before 
him With his own circumstances, and those of others, m the 
most distant ages, he professed to be as familiar as with the 
events of the passing moment, and the sacicd books would 
lo«ie much of their attractiveness, if the apologues and tales 
having a reference to the past were taken from them There 
can be no transmigration, in the usual 8en«e of the term, 
according to the principles of Buddhixm but there is the repe 
tition of evietence, and this idea enters into exery part of the 
system, 13 more frequently refeneil to by Buddha than any 
other of hia tenets, and lias produced a greater influence 
upon the people professing his religion than any othei of its 
speculations 

The pretensions of Buddha to a pcifect knowledge of the 
past IS set forth m the following terms “ TJic lahat is endowed 
with the power, called pubb^mwasandnan', of rexeahng hia 
various former existences Thus, I am acquainted with one 
existence, two existences, three existences, four existences, fix e 
existences, ten existences, twenty existences, Ihirtj existences, 
forty existences, fifty existences, a hundred existences, a thou- 
sand existences, and a hundred thoii<:and existences, innumer- 
able ean'watta-kappd, innumerable wiwntta kappf , innumerable 
%an'watta-xviwatta-kappe 

“I know that I was born in such a place, beaiing sucli a 
name, descended of such a race, endowed with such a com 
plexion , that I subsisted on such an aliment, and w as subjected 
to such and such joys and gnefs, and ax as gifted x\ith such a 
term of existence , and xvho, aficr death, xvas regenerated here 
Thus it 13 that he who is endoxved with the pubheniwn®andnan' 
IS acquainted both with his oiigin and external appaiauce (m 
his foimer states of existence) • 

* Tumour liatislifctl from the Patianmbi idau the 12tli book of 
tbe Ivt ilikaJMkayp Jouinal of tl c Bengal Asiatic Society vol 
XU p G91 rj e same sente ice nearly word for word me scattered 
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The Attakfitha on the abo\e extract lias this fuitlicr explan- 
ation There are six Lmcls of beings who exercise this power 
Among these the titthiyfi (the prcffe‘»soT3 of other religions) 
Ivave the power of revelation over forty kappo, and not beyond, 
on account of their limited mtcUigencc , and their intelhgcnce 
15 limited, as they recognize a limitation to corporeal and in- 
dividual regeneration The ordiuaiy disciples (of Bucldho) 
have the power of re\ elation over a hundred and a- thousand 
kappe, being endov, ed with greater intelligence The eighty 
jinncipal disciples liai e the power of rei elation over a hundred 
thousand kappe The two chief disciples over one aeankhcyjan 
andahundred thousand kappt, their destination being fulfilled 
at the termination of these rcspcctnc periods To the intelli- 
gence of the supreme Buddho alone, there is no limitation ” 

It might he difficult, by mere rea<»oniDg, apart from tlie Senp- 
turcs of God, to prove that there is no such thing as transmi- 
gration But without entenog into any argument on the 
general quo«tion, we may safely assert, that Buddha knew 
much less about the past than any one may learn in the present 
age, who understands any language m winch there is a modem 
literature There are facts of recent discovery, unknown to 
Buddha, that powerfully teach lus favourite doctnne, the im- 
permanence of all things By the pursuits of tha geologist 
many phenomena have been brought to light, that were undis- 
covered at the beginning of the present century now learn 

that a continual change is taking place in everything connected 
With the earth, the nature of which it is not difhcult to under- 
stand "Wind, run, hglit, heat, frost, the tides, earthquakes, 
electricity, with other powers and forces, afilect almost every 
object, from the smgle atom to tJie mighty mountain, and from 
the small ratn-dro^ to the extended ocean Uv e m tlui 

midst of universal change One thing is melted, another be- 
comes solid, and a third seems to pass away entirelj, bj being 
changed into air, or by being burnt Rivers roll down their 
beds great ma««e« of rock, and remove them to considerable 

llirotigl out the sacred hooks and may Ik. iound nnioi g otiici pbte? 
m the S imannya Fhnla SoUanta an 1 1! e Alaha I’a I \\\ i SuUanta 
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distances Ice forces its ^yay down tlio sides of the mountain, 
and niters the appearance of the plain From the polar seas 
•\ ast masses of rock are floated to warmer regions, by ice-bergs, 
and are there deposited when the ice melts In some countries 
there ore numerous jeta of boiling water, that as they rush 
upwards throw out large blocks of stone Volcanoes are at 
work, sending forth streams of fire, that when they cool become 
bke metal in hardne**'* The nvew are powerful agents, in 
prodiicmg similar effects upon a mightier scale It has been 
calculated that the Ganges brings down daily into the bay of 
Bengal, dunng the rainy season, 400,000,000 tons of mud 
The sea ears away the coast in one place, and enlarges it in 
another, and its waters insmuate Uiemselves among crags and 
hills, until they are so undermined that they fall The same 
power that formerly depressed the \alleys we now cultivate, 
and upheaved the hills v,e climb, is continually exerting its 
force The south and west coasts of England are gradually 
rising above the sea. The coast of Koru ay has been elevated 
200 feet withm a recent period In South America there are 
tracts of countiy extending tliou<and8 of miles, m which the 
nsmg and lowenng of the land lias been ob«erved, wbJftt m 
Mexico hundreds of square miles have been thrust upwards, 
and a hiU atbousand feet high has been formed m a short space 
of time The smallest creatures arc adding to the re arrange- 
ment of the geography of the world Coral insects have built 
a*reef along the shore of Ifew Caledonia, four hundred miles 
long, and another a thousand miles long on the east coast of 
Australia, m some instances their works being several hundred 
feet higlu 

These effects may be observed in Ceylon, by those wlio are 
willing to make geology tlicir study, and watch the changes 
that are taking place around them , but it must be with a 
patience like that of the old ascetics, when tliey practised 
dhydna, and a per everance like that of Bhddhisat, when, ns a 
squirrel, according to the fable, he sought to dry up the sea, 
by lading out its waters v\ ith his bushy tail “ The land (of 
Ceylon) has for ages ” we are told by Sir Emer on Tennent, 
been slowly rising from the sea and teirnccs abounding in 
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marine shells imbedded in agglutinated sand occxir in situations 
far above high water-mark. Imiiiediatelj inland from Point 
de Galle, tlie surface soil rests on a stratum of decomposing 
coral ; and sea shells are found at a considerable distance from 
the shore. Further north, at Madampe, between Chilaw and 
Negombo, the shells of pearl oysters and other bivalves are 
turned up by the plough more than ten miles from the sea. 
These recent formations present themselves in a still more 
striking form in the north of the island, the greater portion of 
which may be regarded as the conjoint production of the coral 
polypi, and the currents, which for the greater portion of the 
year set impetuously toward the south. Coming laden with 
alluvial matter collected along the coast of Coromandel, and 
meeting with obstacles south of Point Calimere, they have 
deposited their burthens on tlie coial reefs round Point Pedro, 
and these raised above the scOflevel, and covered deeply by 
sand drifts, have formed the peninsula of Jafiha and the plains 
that trend westward until they unite with the narrow cause-way 
of Adam’s Bridge — itself raieed by the same agencies, and 
annually added to by the influences of the tides and monsoons. 

" On the north-west side of the island, where the currents 
arc checked by the obstruction of Adam’s Bridge, and still 
water prevails in the Gulf of Manaar, these deposits ha\e been 
profusely heaped, and the low sandy plains have been propor- 
tionally extended; whilst on the south and east, where the 
ciurent sweeps unimpeded along the coast, the line of the shorfe 
is bold and occasionally rocky. This explanation of the accre- 
tion and rising of the land is somewhat opposed to the popular 
belief that Ceylon was tom from the main land of India by a 
convulsion, during which the Gxilf of Manaar and the narrow 
channel at Paumbon were formed by the submersion of the 
adjacent land. The two theories might be reconciled by sup- 
posing the sinking to have occurred at an early period, anti to 
hav e been followed by the uprising stilt in progres'i. But on 
a closer examination of the stracture and direction of the moun- 


tain system of Ceylon, it exhibits no trace* of subnicwjJiytfS^ 

^ 'fiD 

* Sir J. Eraersou Tennenfs Cevlon* volj^i 127“''*^ 
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from the Jatika A\ aiiri'in i, m eleplnut, a lion, a lior«e, a bulf, 
a (leer, a dog, a guana, a jackal, a monkej , a liare, a pig, a rat, 
a «erpent, a frog, a fiah, an alligator, a Iiansa bird, a pea fowl, 
an eagle, a cock, a n oodpccLcr, a iv atcr-fowl, a jungle fowl, 
a cron, a «n!pe, and a kinduri, oi merman, -nhich is a fabulous 
creature, commonlj met with in old tales but never seen m 
this age of uni\ crsal ob«cr\ ation and onq^uiry How i» it that 
in his numerous births he was neicr anj kmd of creature ex- 
cept tho«e that are common to India ^ The only conclusion we 
can come to is, th it he knew nothing about tbe beasts that 
roamed m other lands, oi the birds that flew m other skies, 
and that as he was ignorant of their existence he could not 
introduce thorn into liis talc As ne are told tliat he was 
ncicr born in nii} smaller form than a snipe, it might have 
been an ^ndlgnlt^ to him to be one of the orgammis found at 
liihn, «o «maU that there are fortj-onc thou*and millions of 
their ohell'* in i cubic inch, but it uouhl baie been none to be 
a girafle lu the present kolpa, or a megatherium among the 
creatures that are extitvcU It will be 'aid that he was never 
born but in Jatubudipa, and that therefore, he could not be 
anj cicature not found in India, but it is eiident that by 
Jarabudipa he meant the whole of the space inhabited b} men 
or maus«eart1i, about the sue and sJnpe of which he was as 
Ignorant as all the other men who then hied 

Then again, how are we to beheic his statements when he 
‘speaks of Benares and other cities as haiing existed for many 
myriads of jcar«, when we know that an entire change m the 
a ery lormation of the countnes in winch thej are 'Situated has 
taken place’ That the region now called India has paitaken 
in the general inteichangc of land and water, we haie proof in 
the fossil remains that are plentifullj and ovten«ivel} found m 
the peninsula Remains of the siiatherium and mastodon, 
large animals that once haunted its plain , and of the hippo- 
potamus that once fiequented its liver's, may now be seen in 
museums The remains of the vegetable world tell us of tbe 
difference between its pretent and former atme^pbere and tem- 
perature At Cbirra Ponji, north of Calcutta, there is a bed 
of coal, 4300 ffet aboic tbe level of the sea, and there are 



c>iclcnce«, in tlic same ncighboiirliooil, of great iip}ica% emtut 
from Igneous action The hiUt. not far distant aie toicrcd Mith 
a. stratum of marine shells, and in some places there aie the 
remains of an ancient coast, os is seen by extensu e deposits of 
shingle Not far from Benares coal has been found, and it is 
certain that no city could haie existed m this country at the 
tunc these deposits iverc formed * 

These facts arc sulhcient to coniincc every ob ervant mmd, 
that nhat Buddha says abotfl bis past biitlis, and those of 
others, is an imposition upon the credulity of mankind, t\ ithout 
anything ■whatever to siippoit it from fact The earth, in 
every pait of its \ast bosom, in the burning plain and the ice- 
bound sea, from the highest elevation ciei trod bj human 
foot, to the lowest depth cier«ecn by human eye, has cherished 
proofs infallible, winch she now reveals, that eiery nord 
spoken by the Tathagato about las former states of CMStencc 
la a fabrication and an untruth 

2 The Mahawanso, and other works 'written m Ceylon that 
profess to be liistoncal, tell us that the firat twenty-eight kings 
of the earth, lived an asankya each An nsankya is thus nu- 
merated Ten decenuiums make one hundred, ten hundreds, 
one thousand , one hundred thousands, one lal sa , one hundred 
lakslias, one koti one hundred lal ehns of kytis one prakoti , 
one Koti of prakotis, one k«ti-piakoti , one koti of I 6ti prakotis, 
one Tiabuta, and so on, for fourteen times more, each time* 
multiplying by ten millions, until the number reaches a unit 
with thirty three ciphers- I have not met with any confirm- 
ation of kings living an a<«ankja in the Text of the Pitakas, 
but m the Attakath'i it is said to have been declared by 
Buddha that men lived to this astounding age 

The Buddhawnnso i» a history of the twentj -four Buddhas 
who preceded Gotamo, and was delivered bj Buddha himself 
in the first yeai of his supremacy, in order to convince Ins 
relations that the course he was taking had high authontj m 
its favour In speakmg of Kakusandha, the third Buddha 

* TJie statements m relation to tlie geology •of India nie taken 
from the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Sociotj 
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before lnra«ell, he e-xys “ In ting kappo the Bhagawa Kaku- 
«andha was born, x\ho«c allotted tenn of existence was foity- 
thousancl years Tliat term of existence gradually decreasing 
was leduced to ten years, and subsequently increasing again 
to an asankbeyyan, and from that point again diminishing had 
arrived at the term of thirty-thousand years ” It 13 m this 
manner that the decrease and increase m the term of human 
life takes place It commences with an asankya, and goes 
down gradually to ten years, a®d it then rises again, until it 
reaches an asankj a In the same Attakatha we are told that 
i\hen the term of human existence is 100,000 years or upward*, 
it IS not a proper time in which for a Buddha to appear, because 
“under so protracted an existence t)ie human race have no 
adequate perception of birth, decay, or death ” Nearly at the 
end of the Attakathd we have this statement “ Apaiimeyyc 
ito Lapp<^, chaturo usmsu nayakfi Infinite kalpas before this, 
there were four great ones (Buddhas) A Obinese legend 
tells that before the present kalpa “ten quadrillion times a 
hundred quadrilUoae of kalpas, each kalpa consisting of 1344 
millions of years, there was a chakrawartti king "* 

The book of the Dipawan8o,t after enumerating the dynas- 
ties of all kings fiom tlio commencement of royalt), and 
then icfernng to the Okkdka, or Sakya, race, to which Buddha 
belonged,* says “ The whole of these monarchs, avho avere of 
great avcalth and power, avcie m number one laksha, four 
,nabutans, and tliice hundred (140,300) Such is the number 
of monarchs of the dynasty from which Bodhisat is sprung { 
From Malia Sammata, the first king, to Suddhddana, the 
father of Buddha, there averc 706,787 kings, who leigned m 
nineteen different capitals, all of which were known in the tune 
of Bhagawa , but several of them have since become desolate, 
and even their sites forgotten, among avhich we must include 
his own native city, Kapila vvatthu But the length of these 
dynasties, the monarclis of which lived for all periods from an 

* Laidliy s Pilgrimage of !*» llian f Thi* is not one of l!ie 
•acred books J Tumour Jouinol of the Sciigil Asiatic Socittj, 
vol vii, P D22 ‘ 
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asinkya to the present age of man, Jn-^ no in real 

occurrence There are kii gs now rcigmng who rcganl them- 
geUes as the succc^aors of the Cxsars, and others who arc 
called the children of the sun, but this is merely an lionoraiy 
form, and though repeated is not rccci\ ed as fact There is no 
dynasty now, on any throne, that exercised the functions of 
royalty m the tune of Buddha 

The periods to which we arc taken back by the nuthoiitics 
of BuddUi m are icmote beyond the power of numbeia to ex- 
press them Yet in the most distant of these ages, the same 
languages were spoken as in the tunc of Buddha, there w ere the 
same manners and customs, the same kinds of die«3 and orna- 
ments, and the same hinds of food, men had the same name®, 
and followed the same occupations , there w ere the same modes 
of government, the same castes, the same forms of rehgion, 
the same modes of tra\ oiling, the same denominations of com, 
the same «pccies of gram, and the same diseases and medu,me« 
But how 13 It possible for this unchangcablcncss to haac con- 
tinued eo long ’ Does not Buddha him«elf teach us the im- 
permanence of all tlungs ’ There u not at the present moment 
a single country upon the face of the earth occupied by the same 
people that bred m it three thousand years ago, if w e except 
the Arabs, and perhaps the Chmese The men of Israel, who 
existed then, exist now, but the} arc exiles from tfieir father- 
land Then it cannot be, that m myriads of } ears, and with 
mtfenals of myriads of jears as well, there has been 'o Iitlfe 
change in the economy of the world as is represented by 
Buddha , and so little difference, as to the manners and customs 
of mankind, between the'^e distant tunes and the times in 
which Buddha is eaid to have lived 
It will be said that this eamencsiS is a ncce ity, as the woild 
exists in successive 6ene«, one of which most intimately re em 
Lies another, and that, therefore, the lustory of any given 
period must necessarily be like other and distant periods 
Then, we reply, the present age, a* well as those that preceded 
it, must have had its prototype, in repeated and limitle'«s 
cycle'* A^nd, b} the tame Jaw, there must-have been, informei 
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ages, a-, now, the art of pnntmg, the manufacture of tclea- 
copes, clocks, and watches , the u^e of gas, gunpowder, and 
fire arms , and the establishment of steam-boats, railw aj s, and 
electric telegraphs , and all the other inventions of modern 
science (as we, in our ignorance, it seems, call them) How is 
it that none of these things are ever referred to by Buddha, 
even in the shadow of an allusion, or the moat distant hint’ 
We need not wander far for the true answer It i^, tint all 
that 13 said about past existence ifl Buddhist worl s h is no luou 
realitv about it than “the baseless fabric of a M«ion, to ja 
away before the influence of tiiith, a** the imst of the mountain 
befoie the sun-ray of the morning 

But we have not yet done with the ciidcnce again t Biiihlh i 
from the same source He tells ns that mjnad& of a ears ago 
men li\ed m this world, and as he represents tlicir gtoij, m 
far gieat nurahera than at the j>re«ent time But reliable tra- 
dition and truthful bi^torj, take us no further hick, in the 
story of man, than the time attributed to tl»c deluge, and we 
are led to «cck the origin of our race, bj the aid of the «amc 
guides, not only m that particular age, but m some pait ot 
Central Asia, m conformity with the declaration of Scripture, 
that the ark of 2s’'oah i ested upon mount Ararat We can trace 
man to no more distant age, and to no other country or place 
And iurthei, among all tlie rcmaius that ha\c been found, 
no bone that can be pioacd, witliout doubt or control ers), to 
belonged to the human species has been di«coiercd but 
eien if the perfect skeleton ot a man weie found in fcome old 
drift, clothed with and liaiing about lum still the rainieiit 
in which he Incd and the weapons with which he fought, and 
with a legible inscription around Ills place ot biinal, so as to 
make it ceitain tint he was a real man, and no mistake, this 
would proic nothing in ^aaour of Buddhmn It would oiili 
shew that there were men upon the caith at on carlitr 
period than is gencnlly 6Uppo<icd, but the nipUmtiit we 
liaic adduced would still remain in its full force Iccaii't 
man could not po« ibli haic hacd in tic ages to uhuh 
Buddha takes u«, a« the world was not then prc] ared 1 ir 
111 -* reception, an 1 it- iircuin tanccs were aniag iii-tic to the 
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o\i (ciiic of nJU bciii£» with nn oi"aiu‘“in like tint of man 
All analogy teaches us, that the position m which God 
jiHces hi3 creatures is alwaja adapted to their frunes and 
lacnlties Ihen, what become^ of the numerous tales about 
“ the days oi a ore,’ w hen Brabroadatta ■waa king of Benares, 
or some other king reigned in some other citj ? The «iim of the 
ages given to these monarchs takes us back more years than 
the whole of the present generation of men could count before 
their death, giving each man, woman, nnd child, five hundred 
tlioueand to do in a dai lo a dcmon^trihon, the "tateinents 
of the Tatlilgato are “not hiaioricall^ true, and they ought, 
tlicrcfoie, to be set a«!ide a» unworthy of further notice, oi 
handed down to po'^terit) as examples of the fooli h things 
that men aie led to beheic, wben the} lo«e the guidance of the 
oratlcs of God 

3 There was cnoi m all that Buddha taiiglit m relation to 
past existence, and when he «polcc to Lis disciples of the gerin 
of present hemp, m many instances he was eqiiall) far from the 
truth 2s o one but bimcclf, according to his own account, 
knew the manner of the origin of the uma erse, and ns it would 
base been of no benefit to his dwciplcs to understand it, he 
did not reseal it to them, and says tint all specukition upon 
this subject Is profitless and sam But in bis teaclungs on the 
manner of the origin of the present laceof mcn,heisniuchmoic 
commumcatise He taught, concctly, that the fiist inhabitants 
of the earth weic pure, and free flora evil, but he said, in addi- 
tion, incorrcctl}, that thes first appeared by the appantional 
butb, and could *oar through the air, and bve without food, 
their fall taking place througU the tasting of a substance, like 
boiled milk, that then grew temptingly upon the surface of the 
earth This may hast been a pcrscr^ion of an old truth, and a 
wi-ong mode of e\pre«'’iDg what in its mam principle s\ os correct 
— the rectitude of pnimtise man, and his fall by eating some- 
thing that was the means of leading him aw aj fiom his oi igmal 
punts On the origin of the indisidual man, Buddha leads 
his followers still further astray but into , this subject I maj 
not entei at ans length It mas suffice to «ay, tint he attn- 
buteo human conco] tion to the mo t nhsurcl and imp >■> il Ic 
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nij«e TJjoiigli bmij as men neniav be subject to tbe nin^f 
extraordmarj tianafoimation** We may cliange our <cx 
not Only in the next birth, but now We maj be born as men, 
for part of our hve«, and when the power of our merit is ex- 
hausted, ne may change to the inferior condition of women 
W e ma} ha^ c to expiate some former misdeed, and on that 
account be bom as a female, but we maj lire to accomplish 
the expiation, and then be changed, m the same life, fiom a 
woman into a man • We may be the one and tlic other alter- 
nately , for a time man, and then woman, m the present life, 
and then return back again to our original condition 

In the Dhammapada Wannana, there is an account of a 
setthj, resident in the citj of Soreyya, the father of two chil- 
dren, who was changed into a woroan, because of a fooli«h anl 
irreacrcnt thought in lelation to a pnest, and as a woman hal 
two more children But as forgncnces was afterwards a«keJ 
fiom the priest, aud granted, the same person was restored to 
the former sex, and became a raliat That this change took 
place, and that the children were bom, was ncknowlcilgcd by 
Buddha, according to the story, but nil these things are pure 
indentions, and there is, throughout, the assignment of conse- 
quences to impossible causes The first change took place 
without eren the knowledge of the priest, no one can tell how, 
and though the second took place in consequence of the pnest s 
forgiveness, as it is not a^rnbed to bis interference or influeDCC, 
it is simply confession of baaing done wrong that in itself, 
without anv other inatrumentahtT, wrought a miracle of the 
iiio<t extraoixlinarj character, and one that could only ha'C 
been thought of in connexion with a system that regards the 
state of womanhood as a puniobmcnt, and the prmleges she is 
Iiermittcd to enjoy as greatly inferior to tho«e of the other 
sex The thought of the was not a crime, amf scarcefy 

a fault, but it wn« di«itcd in this exemplary manner, because 
fonned in relation to a pne«t , and we can only account for the 
invention of the story hv supposing that it nro«c from a wi«h to 
exalt the priesthood 

* (tojrertv toitrti'il <f itw Ceylon Urn neb of lie JloTftJ 
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We learn from the «ame nuthontiea, that men and women 
may be produced by the apparitional, opapdtika, burth, there- 
by starting at once into the fuU maturity of being a-'d that 
others are generated by touch, by look, by perfume^', by flowers, 
by food, by the garment, by the season, and by the ro c“ 
Beings not human receive their existence from per'ptration 
and putridity, from wind, from warmth, and from the sound 
of run Beings not human may bate human children The 
Kogas have naturally a serpentine form, but they can a«sume 
the shape of men, and have been known to have children as 
such, and to have become priests , and it is only when, by inat- 
tention, they have lost the assumed form, that it has been dis- 
covered they were reptiles Turther search into these matters 
I must leave to the ph} siologist, who nill find many strange 
fictions, but no new facts, in the science of life, as taught m 
the eacred books , 1 mention them that then ahsurditj may be 
seen, and as further pioof that the framers of Buddhism were 
fanciful m their notions, and that they are, therefore, un«afo os 
guides^ tvhether in science or rebgious tiuth 

4 We have seen that the voice, or a look, may produce the 
germ of human existence, according to Buddhism, from nhich 
we should conclude that the nature and const^*u*lo'^ of man 
must be something eminently subtile and ethereal But instead 
of this, everything about him is repreented as being matena^^ 
or the effect of causes that are material , and as his existence is 
only the result of certain constituents under certain circum- 
Btances, a mere collection and continuance, at the separation or 
breaking up of these constituents he ceases to be, in the same 
way that the cloud ceases to be when its particles arc «cparatcd 
and scattered in the shower, or the cart when it is broken up 
and made into bundles of fire-wood for the market To con- 
tmue the last illustration , the cart is only a name, it is nothing 
in itself but an idea, it refers to a collection of thing® of a 
certam form and «ize, and when thej are together n e call them 
a cart, but if we ask what the cart i=», as it is evident that 
neither the axle-tree, nor the wheel, nor the shafts, nor any 
other separate portion, is the cart, we arc unab’c to tell what 
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the cait IS, except thit it is i name In like manner, if we ask 
what the man is, as neither the hair, nor the nose, nor tlie arm, 
nor the foot, nor any other «eparatc member, is the man, we are 
unable to tell what tlie man is, except that there is a name 
These five khandas are the essentialities of sentient being 1 
Rfipa, the organized body 2 AV^dana, sensation 3 SannyS, 
perception 4 Sankhura, discnraination 5 AVinyana, conscious- 
ne'8 Besides these five I handos there is no other constituent 
that forms part and parc'l of man as a sentient being There is 
thci cforc, belonging to man, no soul, nor anything equivalent 
to what is commonly understood by the soul It cannot form 
any part of the organized bod), the twenty eight elements and 
properties of which aie all defined The soul may be attached 
to an organism, but it can only be connected with it, and can- 
not be one with it, as body is one thing and soul another 
And it IS equally evident that the soul cannot be in any of the 
other hliandas , not in sensation, nor m perception, noi in dis- 
criminiaton, nor in consciousness Thc«e may be faculties of the 
soul, but they cannot be tlic soul itself Then, if the soul is 
in none of these tlungs, and they are the whole of the consti- 
tuents essential to existence, there being no other, according to 
Buddhism, there is no soul * 

This s} stem tells man that he is a licap, a collection, an 
accumulation, an aggregation, a congenes, an increment, and 
nothing more To develop light there is the lamp, the wick, 
the oil, and the flame, and to develop the man there mast be 
the organized body and the foui other 1 handas AVhen the 
flame is extinguished, the light ceases to be, when the khandas 
arc broken up, the man ceases to be , and no more, eventually, 
remains of the man than of the light There is great ingenui- 
ty exercised in the treatment of this abstruse subject by native 
writers , but to follow them through all their classifications and 
distinctions would require an extended volume The absence 
of originality, or th» reverence they have paid to some authori- 
tative model, causes their expositions to be consistent with each 
other , and on this account, as we are not perplexed m our 

* Appendix, ^ote Z 
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mrestigations by varied and discordant views, we can rely 
with the greater confidence on the conclusions to which we 
have come as to their ontological doctrines. 

The absence of the soul seems to render it impossible that 
there can be any moral retribution after the present life , but 
the Buddhists profess to evade this con'cciuence, by saying that 
when man ceases to exist, the principle of upddana, or cleaving 
to existence, causes the production of another being to which 
the karmma of the producer, — the aggregate of all liis actions, 
m everj state of existence m which be has lived, in their ethi- 
cal character, ns good, or bad, or neither good nor bad, — is 
transferred, intact "^Vhen existence cea«cs, the Larmma still 
bves, and it passes over to its new possessor, with all its 
interests, properties, obligations, and liabilities, whether of 
punishment or reward. In the sanio way, one flame produces 
another flame, with the same properties, and one tree another 
tree, of the same nature as itself, by means of its fruit 
The apostle Paul tells us, *^Tbat which thou sowest is sot 
quichcned, e'vcept it die * But m this illustration of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, we are permittod to ece the manner 
of the rc-viviflcation, and lo some degree understand it, a 
nexus can be traced between the gram, dead and decaying, and 
the living stalk, ns it carries nourishment from tbc decomposed 
particle** it "swallows up” to the opening flower or the bonding 
eir of corn And then, above all, we are to remember that 
“God giv ctli it a bod^ as it hath pleased him” But when* 
existence ceases, Buddhism presents us with no medium by 
which the influence of the deceased being reaches the being 
tbit, of nccc'sity, he cau es to be produced When man die®, 
as he has been no more than a heap, a machine, or a piece of 
curious mosaic, as there is nothing that pas cs away from him 
but an abstract principle, nothing soul-like, how can he pro- 
duce another being, and that being, perhaps, a dCwa on the 
summit of Maha ili.ni, or a Timira Pingala, myriads of miles 
beneath the surface of the deep’ The man who, dunng his 
life could not pro luce an atom of sand or a blade of gras*, at 
lus death, of lus ov. n mherent energy, an^ not os an instru 
TOCntahtj cmployc<l bv another, tnav cau c the existence of the 
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highest and most glonous of the brahmns, or maj pass onward 
an influence that m the eonree of ages will produce a supreme 
Buddha The potentiality of being is not put forth until its 
dissolution , and man thus becomes, though not in the sense 
intended by the poet, "most rigorous uhen the body dies ’ 
But this method of rctiibiition is imperfect, and altogether 
un«atisfictory It is one being that does good, and another that 
13 rewarded. It is one being tbat commits evil, and another 
being tbat is pumshed The Buddhist may say, " Why need 
I care about the being who la to succeed to my merit? When 
he 13, 1 shall not be His existence involves my non-existence 
I can never know anything about him, and he will never know 
anything about me And aa, when he hves, I shall be broken 
up, gone out, and non sentient, what matters it to me whether 
the heir of my acts be a seraph or a spntc ? Bet us eat and 
drink, for to morrow we die ’ 

Upon these principles, there can be do transmigration, in 
the usual acceptation of the term Tbat which transmigrates is 
not the spirit, the soul, the self, but the conduct and character 
of the man, something too subtile to be defined or explained 
The analogy of the flame and the tree is mtalcadmg and 
defective The flame produces another flame, of the «a!nc na- 
ture, but, the existence of the one does not involve the going 
out of the other , and from one flame a thousand flames may be 
produced, all burning simultaneously The tree lives, in some 
•jnstances many hundreds of years, after it has begun to produce 
f uit, and it always produces its like, something after "its 
kind, from a mango fruit comes a mango tree, and not a 
gor"ka, as from the goraka frmt comes a goraka tree, and not a 
mango The tree is one, but its fruits are many But on the 
principles of Buddhism, when the man dies, he only produces 
one other being, and the being that he produces is most gene- 
rally n being of a nature entirely diflerent to Iiim®clf, it may 
be nn ant, a crow, a monkey, a whale, a nSga, an a ur, an evil 
spirit, or a deity The number of sentient beings in the uni- 
vcfoe must cicr remain the «ame, if each being inherits one 
separate and unbroken senes of karxnma, unicos it be in tho 
p hod in Inch men can receive ninvdna \nd what 
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moans does it happen that just as one "being dies another is 
al^ ays beginning to csiat, -when the new being is produced, 
not by the npad^na of the former being alone, but through the 
agency of other causes, entirely separate from itself, but 
required to act in uni'^on with it And how is it that these 
causes are alwaya in simultaneous operation at the \ ery moment 
they are required ’ There must not only be the e causes in 
operation at the \ery moment of the death of the being that 
produces the new being, but the result, the position of the new 
being, must be of such a character as to afford opportunity 
for tlie reception of the karmma that has to be transferred, 
with all its inherent properties, and present facilities for its 
exercise, in its own essential character, whether of good or enl 
To the e grave difficulties. Buddhism offers no solution 
I can give no further explanation of the mystenous up id'lna, 
except that it forms one Imk m the patichcha simuppada, or 
causes of continued existence **On account of awijjd, ignor- 
ance, eankh^ro, merit and dement are accumulated , on account 
of these accumuhtioos, wmyydnan', the conscious faculty, 19 
produced, in con«equenee of the ficulty of conswousnc's, 
namarupa, the sensitive powers, the pcrceptiie powers, the 
roasomng powers, and the bodi, are produced, on account of 
nimarupa, the body and sensitive faculties, the saddyatanan', 
the «Lx organs of sense (the eye, the ear, the tongue, the nose, 
the body, and the mmd), are produced , on account of the six 
bodily organs, pha' a, contact (tUc action of the organs) 13 pro- 
duced , on account of contact, wedana, sensation is produced , 
on account of sen ation, tanhd, dc-ire is produced, in conse- 
quence of de ire, upadana, attachment, is produced , in con«e- 
quence of attachment, bhawa, cxi«tenco, is produced , in 'con- 
sequence of a state of existence, jSti, birth, is produced , in 
consequence of birth, decay, death, Eorrow, weeping, gnef, 
discontent, and vexation are produced. Even thus the origin 
of the complete catenation of sorrow ” By the same rule, 
when one of thcsC constituents ceases to be, the next m the 
senes cea es to be, until “the whole combination of sorrow 
ceases to bo produced ’ 

Thi« IS a theory of causation, or of a "cite of caiwafions, to 
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■which we cannot assent TVe can understand how demerit may 
arise from ignorance , but how the conscious faculty is produced 
by merit and demerit we cannot tell The conscious faculty 
once in existence, from it preception may arise But how does 
perception produce the body and sensitive faculties ’ Where these 
are, there will be the organs of sense, and then contact, and 
sensation, and desire, in the prescribed order But the groat 
mystery still is, how desire produces existence Physiologists 
tell us, when they want to put away God s hand from God a 
“ handy- work, ’ that de«ire may produce instincts, change the 
shape of a bodily member, or develop new instrumentnlitie® 
Through desire, a race of birds that Ii\e in marshy places may 
in time put forth longer legs and bills, to help them in their 
seaich for prey Bven allowing this to be true, it would onlj 
be another pioof that God adapts the powers of Ins creatures 
to then circumstances and wants But upadana is not a de«ire 
to produce life, but a desire to enjoy life, and for the above 
rule to be applicable here, the desire of enjoj-ment ought to 
produce the power of enjoyment, but that it does so is contrary 
to all experience There is a further law to be taken into the 
account, that where there is no possibility of communication, 
there can be no consequence, or effect, and as it is utterly im- 
possible for upfidana to act in places with which it cannot 
communicate, it must be powerless as to the act of production, 
m the manner claimed for it by Buddha On another and 
Eopaiate count, therefore, Bhagawa IS proved to be mistaken, 
and it IS seen that the doctrines be teaches are immical to 
morality, when carried out to their logical result 

4 • The breaking up of the kbandaa is not the extinction of 
leing This is produced by a distinct and different process 
The root of existence is not destroyed until nirwlna has been 
seen or recei% cd TI ere are contradictory opinions as to the 
meaning of this term In Europe, until recently, it was sup- 
posed to mean absorption No thought of this I ind could arise 
from the study of Buddhist wntmge, but from its frequent 
lepetition by men who on other subjects are regarded as autho 
Titles, it IS possible that it may have been assented to by some 
of my native reader , vl o«e knowletlgc of men and things is 
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derived fiom English literature, nther than the perusal of 
works written hj their onn countrymen, and I, therefore, 
think it necessary to prove that this conclusion cannot possibly 
be conect 

For absorption to be effected, there must be some greater 
being into whom the infenoi being is received, merged, or 
lost Tn Buddhinn, there is no such being, as all sentient 
existence is homogeneous, and is always composed of one or 
more of the five kbandas There are three bbawo, or phases 
of being 1 Kama In the worlds belonging to this divi«ion, 
which includes the places of punishment, the earth, and the six 
dewa lokaa, there aie the pleasures and pains resulting from 
sensuou'iness, or the po« es ion and exercise of the senses 
2 Rdpa In the worlds belonging to this division, there is the 
retention of the organized body, the intellectual powers are 
also retained, and are active , but the senses are not exercised 
or possessed. It is a kind of objective existence, without any- 
thing subjective The eleventh dewa loka, called Asannya- 
satta, IS an exception to this rule, as there is in it only the 
bodily form, without the consciousness of existence 3 .Ajoipa 
The«e worlds arc four in number, ond in them there is no bodily 
form, but there are the four other khandas, sensation, precep- 
tion, di«cTiinination, and consciousnes'* In the fourth of this 
class of world'*, Newa^aunydnasanuya, there is a kind of 
dreammess, in winch there is neither con ciousne«s nor imcono^ 
ciousneso It is a nearer approach to mrwana than any other 
state The performance of the dliyana rites secures an entrance 
into one or other of these worlds "^Yere a sentient being to 
pass through all the«e states of existence, in all these worlds, the 
period would extend to 231 ,628 roaha kalpas, and 12,285,000,000 
years Then, if all existent beings are compo'=ed of one or 
other of the fiie khandas, and all possible forms of existence 
are included in one or other of the three "cries of worlds, in 
none of which there is permanence of being, there can be no 
all pervadmg and infinite existence, from which all inferior 
and finite existences are derived, to which they belong, and in 
which they may again be lost • 

The idea of the Brahmans is, that tliere is a mpreme existence. 
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p'liamdtra'i, from wliicli each individual existcucc has dcined its 
being, but that ting separate existence is an illusion , and that the 
grand object of man is, to c/IecC the destruction of the cau'e of 
eeeming ■’cparation, and to secure the rc-umon of the derived 
and the unclenved, tbc conditioned and the unconditioned 
But Buddha xcpcatcdlv, by an exhaustive variation of argu- 
ment, denies that there is any self, or ego Again and again, 
he runs ov er the components and e^entialities of being, enu- 
merating, with tedious minuteness, the classifications mto which 
they may be divided, in order to convince his followers, that in 
whatevci way these constituents may be placed, or however 
they may be arranged, there can be found m them no self 
The same arguments that prove there can be no inferior or 
finite self, prove also that there can be no superior or infinite 
«elf, as all being is coropo ed of one or more of the same 
elements 

The idea of creation aiose in this way ^Vlien the inferior 
worlds arc destroyed, many beings obtain existence m the sixth 
brahma-ldka, called Aba««an After living here the appointed 
time, eight kalpa^, one of the biahmas appears o^am in a 
renewed brahma world, of which he is the fir't inhabitant 
He wishes that h? were not alone, that there were other beings 
like him. With whomheconld associate By and bje other 
beings appear, in the same world The fiist being thtn thinks 
^hat the second being is the result of his ow n volition , and 
concludes that he is the cbief^ supreme, kattha, or the maker, 
nimatt i, or the creator, sanjitd, or the apportioner, the control- 
ler, and umv ersal parent The beings that subsequently ap- 
pear in the same world, know that he was the firat, and havmg 
no recollection of their former births, conclude that the thought 
of the first being is correct, and that thej have from him 
received tbeir existence 

The idea of eternity an'es from a recollection of the past 
"When men are able to trace their existence backward, through 
myriads of years, they conclude that they have had no begin- 
ning, and have existed for ever 

Thus the whole‘of being is now before us , the ways of all 
worlds are presented to our vision , but we are told that every 
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world rc\ oh es in the round of the pitichdia snmupjiida, the 
circle of existence, ind that over oil md in all there imperma- 
nency, decay, and death , and we thus leain, that as there la 
no param'itraa, no infinite spirit or self, there can he no absoip* 
tion And yet, though there ja no sentient Supreme Cause, 
there 13 a cause for all things , all existences aie the result of 
some cause , but in no instance is this cause the wort ing of a 
power lulierent in any being, that can be exercised at u ill 
AJI beings are produced from the upad'ina, attachment to exist- 
ence, of some previous being, tlic mannei of its exercise, the 
character of ita consequences, being controlled, directed, or 
apportioned, by karmma , and all sentient existences are pro 
duced from the same causes, or from some cause dependent 
on the results of the«e causes, so that npddana and karmma, 
mediately or immediately, are tlie cause of all causes, and the 
source whence oil beings have oiiginated m their present form 

So long as there is the upadana attachment, there will be 
the repetition of birth m some form or other of sentient exis- 
tence, and m one or other oi the three series of worlds When 
this attachment u destroj ed, the repetition of birth ceases , os 
the seed l^es its fnictiiying principle 'nhenithas been im- 
mersed m boibng water, or the lamp no longer burns when the 
Avhole of the oil and the wick is consumed Tins ce^eation of 
exwtence is nirwana 

The notices of mrwana in the sacred books appear to be fai 
from numerous, and are much less frequent than we should 
have supposed from the importance of the subject in Buddhist 
estimation The following extract is from the Ahhidammattha 
Sangaha ^^Nibhana, or niiwdna, is perceived by means of the 
knowledge derived from the four paths (leading to it«elf), which 
are denominated lokottara, pre-eminently excellent. To the 
four paths it is attached It is called nirwdna, because it is 
free from wana, attachment, or desire This is one view of it 
It IS divided into two sections, sawupddiscsa, and anupadis^sa 
It IS also sunyatd, void , animitta, unreal , and apani hita, un- 
expectant, passionless Upadisdsa signifies the fisekhandas, 
and it IS so called because onlj the fire khandas are left, with 
out any attachment, oi desire It is said to be saniipddHt«a, 

Q 
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a 3 liSMng t le five kliandos Thjs the Btate of the rahat, and 
js one view of nirwdm It may be said of the rahat, that he 
has attained to nirw&na, though he still hve® He who is anu 
pddi«^-*a has not the five khandas This is the state of the 
Huddhas, and of all who arc free from the five khandhas (as 
having neither the organized body, 8 cn''ation, perception, dis- 
cnmination, nor con'ciouenc**^ one or other of which is eesen 
tial to sentient existence) The great nshi«, who are free from 
wdna, desire, call that nirwdna which is achutan , that from 
which there is no going (no transmigration), achchantan', that 
which has no boundary (neither birth nor death), asankhatan', 
that which is not affected by cause or effect, nnuttara, that to 
tv Inch there 13 not anything superior, and padan', that which 
has nothing to excel it as an advantage ’ 

ihese are the charactcnstics of nirwdna. That which is 
void, that has no existence, no continuance, neither birth nor 
death, that is subject to neither cause nor effect, and that pos- 
eesses none of the essentialities of being, must be the cessation 
of existence, nihilism, or non-entity Thus dark is the pall 
thrown by ignorant man over his own destiny , but the thought 
IS too ead to be dwelt upon, and we turn away fronf its painful 
associations, thu^ vv e may listen to the voice of one who had seen 
ja reahtj* visions that were only feigned to hare been seen by 
Buddha “Behold, I shew you a mystery , "We shall not all 
, sleep, but we shall all be changed In a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the last trump , for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed For this corruption must put on incorruption , and this 
mortal must put on immortality So when this corruption shall 
have put on incorruption , and this mortal shall have put on im- 
mortality, than shall he brought to pass the saying that is wntten, 
Death 18 swallowed up m victory O death, where is thy sting’ 
O grave, where is thy victory? The stmg of death is sm, and 
the strength of sm is the law But thanks be to God, which 
giveth U3 the victory, through our Lord Jesus Chnst These 
are grand words , and the extract is nol too long 

5 There is a periodical destnection and renovatwn of the 
K/iiuerje, not of our own earth, orsikwala alone but in like 
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manner of limitless (kap>IaLsha) sakwala^, with their Maha 
M4rus, suns, moons, circles of rock, continents, and seas The 
destruction is bj water, fire, and wind , m this order, but not 
in alternate succession, the destruction by wind being only at 
every sisty-fourth occurrence Of the de^tructlon by fire, which 
will be the next m order, Euddha tlius speiks “Piiests > tlieie 
IS a period m wbich, for many hundreds ot j e-iis, for many thou- 
sands of '^e‘U'«, for many tens of thou^nds of vear«, for many 
hundreds of thou'^ands of j cars, no ram w ill fill , bv w Inch all 
cereala, tree'’, and creeper*, all medicinal plants, with all glasses, 
all nuga and other large trees and all forests, will be dried up, 
and will be no more thus, priests ’ all existing things are imper- 
manent, therefore, &c. After the lapse of a further immense 
period, a second sunuippears, by which the smaller niera, and 
the inferior tanks and lakes are dried up, and are no more 
After the lapse of another immense peiiod, a third eun appear^, 
by winch the five great niers are dned up After the lapse 
of another immense penod, a fourth sun appears by which the 
great lakes whence the great nvers have their source, are 
dried up ^After the lapse of another iimnense period, a fifth 
sun appears, by which the water in the seas, a hundred miles 
deep, is dried up , then a thousand, ten thousand, and eighty 
thousand yojanas, until only four thousand yojanas of Vater are 
left, which still further decreasc^^ until the water is only one 
•hundred miles deep, fifty miles, a mile, a cubit (many different, 
numbers being mentioned) until at last there is not more than 
would fill the feet-marks of cattle, or moisten the end of the 
finger After the lapse of another immen'^e penod, a sixth 
sun appears, when llaha 3I4rn begins to ignite, and the whole 
world, from the sakwala rocks to the man''ion of Sekra, sends 
fhrth, one imhtnken. vobimft of smoke At the appearance of 
the seventh sun, the earth and Maba llcru ore burnt up, and 
the flame reaches to the brabma-ldkos From the hell Awichi 
to the brahma loka Abas^ara, there is then one dark abyss, and 
the whole space is void ” The<se revelations are made that the 
prie'^ts may learn therefrom the impermanence of all things, 
and seek to free themselves from all sensuous attachment^ 

That the next destruction of the earth will be by fire, we 
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know from another source , but, iis usual, u hen the sacred book«i 
of Buddhism present before us a truth, tliey so mar it that in 
then hands it becomes an untruth How the smaller rivers 
still run, or the lakes have any water m them, when there has 
been no ram for hundreds of thousands of years, would puzzle 
even Buddha himself to explain It is an axiom of science, that 
all natural processes are conducted by the simplest means, and 
there is no necessity for the appearance of seven suns* to burn 
up the earth, as beneath its surface there are molten fires of 
vast extent, as felt in the eaithquake and seen in the volcanoe, 
and that sbbtle element, the electric fiuid, is everywhere dif- 
fused, with its latent powers of mighty force, ready to exert 
themselves at once, and reduce the whole world to chaos, were 
God to issue the command, tliat they go forth and destroy 

In this section of my work,! have noticed the origin of indi- 
vidual being, the change of state by the repetition of birth, the 
cessation of existence, and tlie destruction of the universe , but 
in nearly every instance we have seen that Buddha is in error, 
either from mistake m his first principles, inadeqi^acy m the 
causes he presents as leading to certain consequences, the con- 
trariety of his statements to established science and known 
fact, or file want of logical sequence in his arguments and 
illustrations 

6 There is one ever-rccurnng defect* that vitiates all 
Buddhist writings They continually tell us of things that are 
either impossible m themselves, or so exaggerated by tbe narrator, 
that they become impossibilities from the manner m which they 
are said to ha> e taken place 1 do not include in this notice 
any of the tales that are related about the dewas and their 
doings I deny the whole of the numerous statements that 
are recorded, as to the visitation, assistance, and approbation of 
these beings, said to have been gi^en to Buddha and his associ- 
ates , because, if they existed, which I also deny, they must have 
known that the Tathdgato had no claim to receive any mark 
of re\erence at their hands, inasmuch as they would Jeam from 
his sermons that either he himself was deceived as to many of 
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the people whom lie addressed; neitherftlws^t sfcin a very dig 
mfied position in which to place the siijycl^fe'^rulei of a celestial 
world, to represent him as holding an uffll^lla twehe mile? im 
height, or blowing a conque shell t\%ent;p^qbit3“long.'''’i deny 
all that is said about the pacing through *^lne^irjpf Buddha 
and his disciples, or of their being able to visit the <Tewa and 
brahma •worlds. They were men, and nomeiemnn was eier 
in the possession of such powers as are attributed to the son of 
Maya and to the xahats. The age in which thcie wonderful 
beings are said to have li\ed is witirin the limit of history, and 
the testimony from this authoritative source is most unquestion- 
ably and conclusi\ely against their existence. I select a few 
examples of the kind of statement to which T refer, from an 
extended series of a similar description. 

We are told that w hen the prince Gdtamo n as named, 80,000 
of his relath cs were present, and that when he nas sixteen 
jears of age "the Sakya tribes sent tbeir daugliters superbly 
decorated (that they might become bis wives). There were 
40,000 dancing girls. The princess who was (aftenvards) the 
mother of Eilliulo, became the principal queen.” When return- 
ing from the pleasure garden, at the tune he was about to be- 
come an ascetic, he took from his person a pearl necklace, 
n orth a laksha of treasure, and gave it as a present to the 
princess Kisagdtarai. His royal father, Suddhddana, at ap 
agricultural shew, held a golden plough, whilst his state officers 
had ploughs of sih cr. There are many other statements about 
the population and wealth of Kapila-nattn of the same kind. 
But it is said that there were, at that time, 63,000 kings in 
Jambudfpa, Kajagalia being the metropolis of Magadlia, and 
Bimbisara the lord paramount. The city of K61i, the residence 
of another king, was only a few miles from Kapila-wattii, ns 
the inhabitants of both cities were accustomed to meet together 
for pastime in the Lumbim garden, which was about half way 
between the two places. With so small a territory ns the one 
over which Suddhddana reigned as an inferior king, ntid with 
his own court to provide for, how did he find means to provide 
for the 40,000 women in the palace of.his son, and wlicnce 
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came the wealth that the ro\ al family must have possessed, if 
the kiDg could plough with an implement of gold, and his son 
give away an ornament worth a lak«ha of treasure ® And what 
are Me to aay about the 40,000 women themselves’ How 
could so gieat a number of women be taken from so confined 
a population ? Again, the numbers represented as being pre- 
sent on different occasions of importance m the history of 
Buddhism are equally incredible, as when it is said that Bimbi- 
aaca \isited Buddha accompanied by 120,000 Brahmans and 
householders, and that 6,000,000 pnests were present in the 
city of Pltah putta, when the third convocation was held * 

The tales that are told about the acts performed by Buddha, 
and the wonders attendant on these acta, need only be stated, 
in order to be rejected at once from the realm of reality and 
truth A moment after his birth, he stepped upon the ground, 
and called out, with the aoice of a lion, Aggohamasmi Iokas«a , 
jetthobamosmi lukassa, setthdhamasmi lokosaa, ayamantim^ 
jdti, natthi dhdni punabbawoti I am chief in the world, I 
am principal m the world, I am supreme m the world, this is 
my last birth , hereafter there is to me no otlicr existence ”t 
At an exhibition of bis strength before his assembled relatnes, 
prior to his marriage, he sent an arrow from his bow which 
split a hair *at the distance of ten miles, though at the time 
“it were dark as if it were night ’ "When five months old he 
eat m the air, m ithout any other support, at a ploughing festi- 
val The following occurrences took place at the time he 
received the supreme Buddha'>hip “"When meditating on the 
patichcha gamuppdda circle of existence, the ten thousand 
sakwalas (in any of which B6dhi«at may be born) ebook twchc 
times Wlien he attamed to the pre-eminent Misdom, the 
whole of these sakwalas were ornamented (as a festiae hall) 
The flags on each side of the eakwala rocks, north, south, east, 
and west, reached to the opposite eidc, south, north, west, and 
east Those that were raised on the earth reached to the 

• The stutements in tins parngniph are taken from the Attakatha 
of the lluddha Bn<!o, except the last which is taken from Turnour’a 
extinefs from the Dipawnn«o 

t 'Malnpndina Siittanta. Jdtakatha katthd 
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braliina loka, -xnd thoae tliat ^erc raised jii tke bnlima loka 
reached to the earth All the flower trees in the various sak 
walas put forth hloa'onis, anti to the same extent the fruit trees 
became hden with fruit On the trunks and branches there 
were lotus flowers, whilst garlands were suspended from tlie 
skj The rocha were rent, and upon them flowers appeared, 
in ranges of seven, one abo\e the other The whole •'pace oi 
the sak walas appeared hke one wide mass of flowers as eveiy- 
where they were spread The Lokantirika hells, 80,000 miles 
in extent, m all these sakwalas, were illuminated by a more 
brilliant light than could have been made bj ^eren suns The 
waters of the great ocean, 840,000 miles deep, became fresh 
The streams of the rivers were arrested The blind from birtli 
saw, the deaf heard, the lame walked, and the bound prisoner 
was set free * These thmgs are too absurd to require sen 
oua refutation, and the students at pre'sent in even the emaUer 
educational establishments of Ceylon, would feel them«ehes 
a^neved, weie I to make the attempt 

There are endowments and powers claimed for the ancient 
ascetics and for Bodbi«at m his aanous forms of existence, of 
the mo«t extraordinary character We have seen that the nshi 
Matanga prevented the sun from using, and bisected the moon 
Bmdumdti, a courtezan, turned back the stream of tlie Ganges 
The chakrawartti kings had horsjs and elephants on which 
they could nde through tlie air, and visit any of the four great 
continents ^ 

"When there was a famine m Weranja IMoggalan one of the 
two principal disciples of Buddha, asked permission from him 
to turn the earth over, that, as its under surface is like virgin 
honey, the starving population might thereby be fed, and 
when he was asked what wonld become of the inhabitants of 
the earth, he replied that he would cause an extension of one 
of his hand**, and collect in that all the people, whilst he in 
verted the earth with the other As this was not permitted, 

• Jatakattha kattha I ccoM mult ply the record of these maneU 
to an indefinite extent from numerous otter works hut it is not 

necessary as I found on them no argument 
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lie wanted to take the piieats to Uttaiakuru, but this pioiiosi 
tion also was disapproved of b} Buddha," not fiom the act 
being impossible, but fiom ita not being necessary that it should 
be performed 

There were certain powers supposed to be pos'»e«3ed by the 
rishis and rahata that they could exercise at will There were 
other supernatural endowments, that were connected with the 
exercise of preaciibed ntes, of an ascetical character By 
means of pathawi (earth") kaaina, being one, the faithful priest 
can become many Having caused an earth to appear in the 
sky, or on the water, he can u alk, stand, oi sit, on its surface 
By dpo (water) kasina he can enter the earth as if it was water, 
and come out of it , he can cause water or ram to appear, 
cieate rivers and seas, and shake the earth, with its mountains 
By tojo (fire) kasina, he can send forth smoke, and cause flames 
to arise, and showers of burning charcoal to descend He can 
subdue the light proceeding from others, by the supenor inten- 
sity of his own light He has the power to burn whatmer he 
wills He can cause a light by which he can see anything, 
as by divine eyes By wayo (wind or air) kasina, he can mote 
as fast as the wind, and create wind or ram By other kasmas 
he can cau«c darkness, turn whatever he wishes into gold, and 
pass through walls and ramparts without touching them 

But the principal of tliese mystic rites is that of dhyuna, oi 
profound meditation It was whilst engaged m this exercise 
that Gotamo obtained the Buddha«liip In the fir^t watch of 
the night, as he sat under tlie bo-tree, after he had overcome 
Mdra, he received pubba niw isa-gnyaua, the wisdom by which 
he could know the occuirences in all former births, in the 
second watch, he leceivcd dibba chakkhun-gnyana, divine eyes, 
a vision clearer than that of men, in the third watch he 
received patichcha samuppada-gny&na, the vvi«(lora by which 
he could see the vvholc concatenation of cau«es and effects— 
that this IS sorrow, this the cause of sorrow, this the ce««ation 
of sorrow, and this the path by which tlie cc sation fiom soirow 

* Gogtily (i Ululated Aoui Ibe Fiiajik I Journal of t) e C<yl< ii 
Blanch of the Eoynl Asiatic *^iefv, vol j p 7'i 
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un\ be obt'iincil loil a^ain, that tlie«e the ‘ittac!iiiient«, 
oi desires, this the cause of attachment this the cTtinction of 
attachment, and this the path leading to the extinction of at- 
tacliment, and at the daim of the*T[ 3 ay he received snbban 
gnyohi gnyana, the pon er of fcnoinng, clearly and fully, anj 
thing jto which he choae to turn lua attention * 

The priest who intends to practise the dhyanas seeks out a 
retired locality, at the foot of a tiee, a rock, a cave, a place 
where dead bodies hv?o been burned, or an uncultivated and 
uninhabited part of the forest, and prepares a suitable place 
with his robe or ivith straw He then seats himself, cross- 
legged, in an upright position, with his mind free from attach- 
ment and all evil thoughts, and with compassion towards all 
sentient beings, putting away sluggishness and drowsiness, 
possessed of uisdom and understanding, and leaving all doubt, 
uncertaint) , and questioning, purifies his mind, and rejoices 
Like a sick man uho gams health, he rejoices, or a merchant 
who gaina wealth, or a prisoner who gams libertj , or a slave 
who gams freedom, or a traveller along a dangerous road who 
gams a place of safety Thus rejoicing, he is refreshed m 
body, he has comfort, and lus mind is composed But he 
retains witarka, rcaaonmg, and wichorv, investigation This 
rejoicing is diffused through his whole body, os* the wind 
entirely fills the bag that contains it, or as the oil m which 
cotton has been dipped pervades every part , it comes in 
contact with his organized frame on all sides , there is no part 
of his body that does not feel it. Like an attendant who takes 
a metal vessel, in which he puts some of the powder used when 
bathing, and then mixes water with it, as much as is required, 
working them together, within and without, until the blend- 
ing 15 complete , so does this rejoicing permeate through the 
whole body, and is diffused throughout every part 

In the second dhyana, the priest has put away and ov ercomc 
reasoning and investigation, and attained to clearness and fixed- 
ness of thought, 60 that his mind is concentrated on one object, 

• SI vha Palana Suttanta Jatakattha katha 
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C By directing his in»nd to tlie /bur tincls of enl, VIZ anger, 
n desire for cxiatencc, ignonuicej and scepticism , ]ie knows that 
this IS sorrow, this the ciuse of sonow, this the cessation of 
sorrow, and this the cause of the cessation of sorrow , and again, 
that this 13 ei il, this the cause of evil, this the cessation of 
evil, and this the cause of the cessation of evil His mind is 
free from the four lands of evil He knows, I have overcome 
the repetition of existence, I have completed my observance of 
the precepts , that which la proper to b* done, I have done 
there is nothing further to which I have to attend , my work is 
completed and done As a man who stands by the aide of a 
lake, when the water is clear and still, sees nndei the surface 
different kinds of ehcHs, stones, potsherds, and fishes, some in 
motion and some at rest, and thinks. Here are shells, here are 
stones, here are potsherds, and here are fishes, so the priest 
knows, X have overcome the repetition of existence, all that 
I have to do, is done 

The above paragraphs are taken from the Suttanti called 
Sifmanya Fhda, or the advantages of the priesthood It is 
said of each observance, that it is good and profitable, but the 
last is declared to be the most excellent of nil , it has nothing 
higher, no superior 

Here I pause , and I ask myself, in bitterness of soul. Is this 
ml ? IVith all his reputed wisdom, can Buddha lead his follow- 
ers to “nothing higher, nothing superior’ After a sentient 
being has existed more mynads of years than tongue can uttei, 
and throughout the whole of this period, from the commence 
ment of his existence until its last stage, been subject to 
“birth, decay, sorrow, weeping, grief, discontent, and vex- 
ation, according to the teaching of the patichcha samuppddn, 
has Buddhism nothing better to present to fiim tfian that wfiicfi 
13 seen in the extract I have made from the Simanja Phnla 
Snttanta? What is it’ It la, first, a rejoicing But in 
what way’ Is it from thoughts that fill the ■’oul with then 
grandeur and magnificence, pouring within it, from a thousand 
origins, stream upon stream of the glorious imaginations that 
enable mm to rctel m the fiec exercise of mtelltctnal jowei, 
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as he ‘seeks to all present knowledge, or exwUs Ucfoie the 
radiant ^ j«ions of etcrnitj ? There is no «oul about it at all, 
whether in reality or figure It is just a «en«!ation of the bodj , 
as when the no^e smells the perfume, or the tongue tastes the 
pleasant flaaour, or the skin is shampooed hj the soft hand , 
and with far less of the great and grand about it than when the 
eye looks upon the beautiful a i<5ion, or the cai listens to har- 
monious sound® There i® an effort to take from man all that is 
noble m Ins hentagd? and make liim lower than the lowest 
creature that moi cs, with no more aitahtj about him than there 
IS in the nidikumba scnsitiic plant, in the last moment of its 
drooping, when all its leaves arc foldwl, and it lies m weakness, 
baaing life yet withm it, but not apparent '\\ hat real benefit 
would there be in the power to multiply foinis and appearan 
ces’ lYcrc It true that the priest, bj the aid of irdlii, could 
listen to all sounds, and know all thought®, aud see all former 
birtlis, and watch the course of all transmigration, aud learn 
the cause of all cause®, what advantage is derived tUerefiom, if 
the acquirement of this power is to lead to results so insigni- 
ficant’ Por what is the neat stage in the supposed uprising 
of this piiTiIeged priest’ He has done all that he Ins to do, 
the work of existence la completed life’s laboiu, m births iii 
numerable, IS over , the goal, the long anticipated few ard, the 
final consummation of the whole senes of births and deaths i® 
now attained But what i® it? InOtiiingnlss « 

In the whole stoiy of humanity, in all the confessions of 
heathen philosophy in all that we learn lioin the mnerj pio 
duced bj caste, slavery, and the foul deeds of war in all tlic 
conclusions to which disappointed man Ins come, in his fai 
w andenags from God, there is nothing more chcerlc®?, more 
depressing, or more afflictive, "Aian Tftie reve’ia'tious of t’lie Sut 
tanta in which Buddha tncs to set forth the highc«t pniilege 
of the highest order of sentient being As we read it, we 
should be readj to rebuke, with all seventy, the religious guide 
who thus takes from man all that is eminent in pre«cut attain- 
raent and all that is bright m anticipation, did wo not know 
that Its repieseutations aix>«c fiom ignorance of the niercv and 
love oi the one and onh Loid of caith and heaven and that 
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1I1C3 nrc anotlici illustration of the ij 0 tie » " oui tliewlmlc 
treition gioancth and tn\ uletli 111 pain together until now 
Hut the ingelic song has been heard, proclaiming, good ti- 
dings of great joy i\ Inch shall be to nil people, thiongh Him 
uho was then born “in the citj of Da\ul a biMoiir, nhich 13 
Christ, the Lonl,’ andbynho e atonement upon tlie cro«s tlieie 
13 now oflercd to cverj one who, thiough futh, will accept it, 
i “joy unspeakable, and full of glorj, and ‘ to them who bj 
5 itient endurance in well doing seek for ^jlorv and honour and 
immortilit), Etei N\L Liis 

HI 

1 In the preceding pages f haec «pokcn of Buddln as a 
real pcisonagc, I bane attributed to an indiMdual a\ord and 
acts, and liave regaidcd the woids and acts recorded in the 
Pitnkas a« said and done hy that indnidnal but in this I haie 
used tlic language of the Buddhist, and not that of nij ou n 
conviction or belief I will not say tbot I think no such pci«oii 
as Sikja Singha ever eiti«ted, butlafiinn tint we cannot I now 
anj thing about him with ceitamtj , and tliat, as it is not possible 
to separate the mjtli from the truth, we cannot rely imphoitlv 
on anj one statement that is made in relation to him, either 111 
the Text or Commentary There is doubt as to Ins bu th jilace, 
Ins nee, and the age in wJiicIi lie lived , and in a still greater 
degree, about nlmo'st cverv other event connected vith lii3 
history Iheie arc a few things said about him that we might 
believe, because thej arc such as arc common to man, but even 
upon these we cannot look without suspicion, from the over 
crowding of the page that lecords them with the mo«it glaring 
untruths, and w hether Gotamo, piince and philosopher, ever 
existed or not, we are quite certain that the Gotamo Buddho 

of J’flStilad' iS -TfT /iVTTgTlT Try AvSWSgi iKTf « 

2 It will be «aid “ IIow do v ou arcount, then, for the pi ) 
duction of the e works, if the «age who^e teachings they Pro- 
log's to contain, and whoe miiacnlous power tliev set forth 
never dll teach the c doctnnes, and never <hd perfoim t!ie«c 
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an ajipnrent difficulty, but it is not rcnl The fnliles m^cnte<l 
by tbe Buddlusts Ime bad their coiinterjiart m othei age**, and 
among other people There are the Purivnas and otlier uorks 
of the Brahmans, and the Zend A\csta of the Parsees, abound- 
ing yritli exaggerations almost equally extra\agant The Tal- 
miicU of the Jews are of a «imilar character In cla«sic history, 
without mentioning the innuinerahlc myths about imagmaiy 
heroes and god^, we Itave Pythagoras of Samos, Apollonius ot 
Xyana, Apuleius the African, and Melampus of Argos, who 
may hate been real peisonage-s, but ha\e become mythical 
through the miiaculoiis endoivmeiils that are attributed to 
them, and tlie talcs that ha\e been mientcd about their know- 
ledge and power Tn fact, whcrcaer the word of God w un- 
known, or it is regaidcd as a sealed book to be lead only by 
the priest^ all Uas es and ia<.e3 ha\c formed for themseliea, like 
the Bvvddbiats, a,m) thology , w ith a host of imaginary beings, 
whom they have iniested with prodigious strength, unbounded 
wi«dom, or unearthly punty 

The manner in which these inventions arise, may bo tiaced 
the most dearly m the history of Mahomet Against the sup 
position that legend* of this cliaracter would be invented about 
the impostor of Mecca, theie is the existence of the Ivomn, col- 
Itcted soon aftei his death, and the fact that he hid no claim to 
the j>osses«ion of miraculous powers But about 200 years aften 
the Hegira, the traditions respecting him had multiplied to 
such an extent, that it was thought necessary to collect tlicni 
together, and separate the liiistworthy from the fabulous 

“Reliance upon oral traditions,” says Hr Weil, * at a time 
when they were transmitted by memory, alone, and every day 
futrli-frt.'irl m'h 'lArt? WrfUi, tqaaiui 

up a wide field for fabrication and distortion There was 
nothing easier, w hen required to defend any religious oi pohti 
cal system, than to appeal to an oral tradition of the prophet 
The natuic of these so called traditions, and the manner in 
which the name of Mahomet was abused to support all possible 
lies and absurdities, may be gathered most clearly from the 
fact that BoeklAn, who tiavcllcd from land to land to gatUci 
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iiom the Icminl the tiKlitions they tiail iccenecl, ctme to 
the tonchi^iuu, aftci many year, sifting, that out of 600,000 
traditions ascet tamed by him to be then current, only 4,000 
n ere authentic ” AVe may remark, that Mahomet began to 
contemplate Ins pretended mission about six centuries after 
Christ, and Gotamo w represented as looking towards his exalt- 
ed office the same number of years before Christ Nor is this the 
only resemblance in tbe circumstances of the two men As 
there was no pain to the mother of Buddha before his birth, so 
the mother of JIahomet suffered no incona emence from the 
treasure iMth nlnch she nas entrusted As Buddha stepped 
upon the ground immediately after Ins birth, and proclaimed 
Ins dignity uith a loud voice, so, at tbe instant Mahomet nas 
horn, he prostrated himself on the ground, and recited the 
creed As Bi*ahma and Sekra were in attendance at the birth 
of Buddha, and to wash and refresh the mother and child “two 
streams of ivater ivcie sent by the d(Jwa© so three angels, 
“blighter than the sun, appeared from heaven to welcome the 
the prophet, and they afterwards washed him seven times The 
whole sakwala as enlightened at the bii tb of tlie son of M^ya, 
and the streets and palaces of Bosk a, about sixty miles fiom 
the Jordan, ^ ere illuminated at tbe birth of the son of Amma 
Fach of t}je mothers had only one child The nshi Kaladewala 
examined the person of the y oung prince, to see n hether the 
signs of Buddhaship ere to be found, when he saw them de- 
claring his future exaltation , and the monk Bahira examined 
the body of Mahomet to discover the seal of prophesy, seeing 
it plainly impressed upon his back, he referred to the sacred 
books, and finding all the marks to correspond, he declared the 
boy to be the expected apostle As no one could measure the 
heio^ht of Buddha, because however extended the instrument 
by which they tried to measure him, he was higher still , so, 
when Mahomet was weighed by the angels against a fliousancl 
of Ins people, “he outweighed them all “ As Buddha was pro- 
tected from the storm by the extended hood of the naga Mu- 
chalmda , so Slahomet was shaded by the angels during the 
heat of the day , and at other tunes n as screened from the sun 
1 v a cloud, “moving as he movwl, and stopping ns he stopped 
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As Buddha, at tluec steps, went to the heaven of bekra ao 
Mahomet, mounted on the horse Borak, m the tenth part of a 
night, passed beyond the third heaven, and approached vrithm 
two bOTT shots of the eternal throne* "We thus learn, that 
tradition soon im ests with impossible endowments those whom 
It delights to honor , and that in the legends that are connected 
with r|ljgions widely different from each other, there is some- 
times a great similarity as to character and extravagance 

3 Iv early the whole of the Mohammedan legends I have 
enumerated, were the growth of about two hundred jears, but 
more than twice that number of years elapsed between the 
death of Buddha and the period when the Fitakas are said to 
have been committed to writing In this long interval tleie 
would be time for the inv ention of the wonderful tales ti ii 
contamed in the sacred hooks Of the rapid increa e of il e e 
legends we have an instance on record, as, though only oao 
hundred years elapsed between the visit of Fa Hian to India 
and that of Soung yun, the interval the absurd traditions 
respecting Siik} a Mum s life and actions would appeal to have 
been inSmtely muUiphed, enlarged, and distorted *t I have 
already expressed my doubts as to the truth of the statements 
given by the histonaos of Ceylon, both m reference yi the m d 
in which the Pitakas are said to have been written by the 
priests and the time in which they were written There wc^e 
books m existence, regarded by the Buddhists as of authorit}-* 
long before b c 80 It was the opinion of Tumour that the'e 
were records in the island previous to the venting of the Pitakas 
at the Alu wibfira, “and that the concealment of the reco’^ till 
the leign of the Ceylonese ruler ‘Wattagaroini, between b c 
101 and 76 was a part of the esoteric *cheinc of that (Buddhist) 
creed, bad recomse to in order to keep up the imp’-e »joa as to 
the priesthood being endowed nth th** g:.t laspimtiom ; 
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B\ in pnatioa is meant raliatsliip This ponei is not ascribed 
to the writers of the Pitakas in the Mahawanso, hut we meet 
with it in the Sdra Sangaha "After the nirw&na of Buddha^ 
for the space of 450 years, the Text and Commentaries, and 
all the words of the Tath&gato, were preserved and tiansmit 
ted bj wise piiests, orally, mukha-pathina But having seen 
the c\ ils attendant Upon this mode of transmission, five hundred 
and fifty rahats, of great authority, in the cave called Aldka 
( Alu) in the province of Malaya, m Lanka, under the guardian- 
ship of the chief of that province, caused the (sacred) books to 
be wiitten ” The third convocation is said to have been held 
in the reign of Asoka, d C 307, and inscriptions are still found 
in many parts of India that wCre Cut m hiS reign Now we 
can scarcely think that if the art of writing was Commonly 
practised m that age, and for Buddhist purposes, the same 
medium would not be u3ed foi the preservation and traUsnus- 
Sion of the sacred compilations The Brahmans had a fanciful 
notion that it would be a desecration of the Vedas to commit 
them to writing, but the disciples of Buddha could have no 
such prejudice about the Dharmma, os the benefit of its doc- 
trines was for all classes of men tliat would embiace its suppo- 
sed truths, or obey the ordinances of its discipline * 

There aie other difficulties connected iiith the alleged man- 
ner of the introduction of the PitaLas into Ceylon tVith tlie 
Commentaiies, they are ten time« the size of the Holy Scrip 
tures Allon mg that Maliindo retained the whole in Ins own 
mmd, exactly and perfectly, how could he teach them to others, 
without their being written On the supposition that he re- 
peated the whole once ev ery two j cars that he cpcnt in Ceylon, 

• Since wiitmg the statement that appears on page 42 I have 
met with the following sentence in Gogerly s translations from the 
PariyikS “There were in Rajagaha seventeen children who were 
friends, Upali being the principal one hts parents tliougbt much of 
a profession for him, by which he might obtain a livelihood after 
their death They thought of his being a scribe, but remembered 
that writing iiould tire his fingers Journal of the Ceylon Branch 
of theRo^al Asiatic SoCietj to! ii p 121 
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as he resided here forty-seven years, no priest could have heard 
the recitation more than twenty-four times ; and how is it pos- 
sible that any one could remember tliirty million letters from 
hearing them only twenty-four times, and with an interval of 
a year between the repetition of each sentence or sermon. And 
if certain priests heard and remembered only a part, which 
part they taught to others, the di^culties are not lessened 
thereby, as the first instructors roust have learnt all they did 
learn from the mouth of SrCcduado. Nor must we forget that the 
priests of Ceylon were at that time ignorant of Pali, and would 
have to acquire a knowledge of this language before they could 
derive any advantage from the teachings of their royal precep- 
tor. My Buddhist friends will say that I am entirely over- 
looking the fact that there were rahats in tliose days. But this 
I cannot believe, because the Greeks bad then begun to hold 
intercourse with the very city whence Mnhindo came, and if 
men with powers like those attributed to the rahats had then 
existed, they would doubtless have made it known to their 
countrymen, along with the other wonders they told them 
about India. The rccollecthc faculty nos cultivated to its 
utmost perfection by Uie Arabians; but though the Koran is 
trifling in size when compared with the Pitakas, Kfitib al 
TVackadi mentions only four or five persons who cqiild repeat 
the whole at the time of Mahomet’s death ; and to make it 
credible that the whole had been retained iu.hisown mind, It 
was fabled that the angef Gabriel had with him an atniuiA 
recitation of the entire word.* 

■ All analogy, all collateral facts that we can bring to bear 
upon the question, forbid the receiving of the statement tliat 
the Pitakas were first written in the reign of IVattagamini. 
■\Ve are told of "sacred books” being carried to China long 
before this period. It may be said that this invalidates an 
argument I have presented above, that the number of the 
false traditions of Buddhism was multiplied because of the 
length of the interval between the death of the sage and 
the writing of the Dhairoma. But this objection is set aside 

* Mmi’s Life of Nabomet, \ol. i. p v . 
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by another fact, that wherever wc meet with boohs at an 
earlier period than the reign of Wnttagamini, the era of 
Buddha is carried backward Be\eral hundred years beyond the 
date of his death, as given by the Singhalese records The 
Tibetan version of the Pitakas is said to have been translated 
from works “compiled” at three different places, and that the 
Sutras in general “ were first written in the Sindhu language ’ * 
There ate many evidences that the Coramentanea were not 
written bj Buddhaghdso m the exact form in winch thej are 
eaid to have come down to his age He tells us that he omits 
certain portions , and in other instances refers ns for further 
information to the Wisuddhi Magga This is not the manner 
of a man who undertakes to translate a record e\ ery sentence 
of which he regards as divine, os he would know that if some 
parts were omitted, and others added, such a course would 
prevent his work from being acknowledged as an autliontative 
rule of fait^ and conduct Me alao refers to Mihncla Panha, 
as explaining more fully certain subjects that he introduces 
In the Attakathi of Digha Nik&ya he says, that “this Commen- 
tarj, which is called Suman'g'ilaniUsmi, is made, kati, by the 
venerable one who is named by his teachers, Buddhagh6so, 
whose knowledge of the Pitakas and the Commentaries is un* 
limited (without anything to obstruct it) ” The author of the 
SSra Sangha says that on one occasion he made a wrong state 
ment, “from carelessness or want of thought.” And if upon 
ohe occasion, what certainty have we that it was not the same 
in other instances? 

The names of the principal books in Tibetan agree with those 
in Pall, but I can find no reference to any Commentary, like 
that which is said to have been brought fiom India by Mahmdo 
According to the opinion of the Buddhists ot Cejlon, and 
upon the principles they as&unae, the Atuw&was, as we hare 
seen, must be of equal authority with the Text, and there is 
no possibility of evading this conclusion The same men ivho 
wrote the Atuw&was in the rdgn of Wattagamini Aviote the 

“ Csoma de ITorosi Journal of the Bengal \<!iatic Soclef^ vol 
VI p 687 
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Text. Xhe same priest •who brought the Text from India 
brought also the Atuuawaa Both the priests who wrote them, 
and the pnest who brought them, are regarded as being rahats, 
and, therefore, as unerring m their knowledge of religious 
truth They were not inspired in the Chnstian sense of the 
word, because there was no one to inspire them , but they had 
within themselves that winch is cqni\alent to inspiration in 
other systems The Buddhists of Ceylon have thus welded the 
Text* and the Commentary so firmly together, that if one is 
proved to be m error, the other loses its authority , and as n e 
ha^e proved that the Commentaiy rests on no «oIid foundation, 
we are obliged to put the Text m the same position of uncer- 
tainty, and mistru t Independent of the absurdities and im 
jKis ibilitves contained in the Commentaries, the common rules 
ot criticism would oblige us to declare this compilation to be 
of little value as a record of facts, and of no authority as an 
exponent of the system of Buddha as originally promulgated 
by the sage him«clf, when he iD3titut''d the religion known by 
his name 

There is this difference between a •mculnr and sacred recoid 
From the former we mij cull what we suppose to be -correct, 
and reject the rest, without dcnjiog the general authority of 
the author, as he presents himself before us as a man liable to 
be mistaken But wc cannot do the <<amc with books that aie 
regarded as sacred, without takang away their authontj entire- 
ly a*' a divine rescript The supposition that they contain 
error is fatal to tlieir claims as a religious authority Therefoie, 
as we have proved that the Pitakas contain that which is not 
true that which is contrary to known fact, not m isolated jn 
stances only, but m connexion with their most e««ential pnnci 
pics we have placed them m the same category as the works 
of any other author, who is neither lahat nor ri«lu It follows, 
as a necessary consequence, that he who places trust in then 
fcarana, under the supposition that it is based upon div me truth, 
will find, to his utter undoing, that there is in them no power to 
sav e But there arc many who will read work that cannot 
be biought to see or acknowledge this consequence I her sav 
that nobodj now believe the talC'^ about AInha Mem and 
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'xbout waves, trees, or tishes, many miles m size, And about 
lions ns swift as sound , nnd yet, with strange and reprehensi 
ble inconsistency, they still profess to believe that the books 
containing them are a divine and authoritative canon They 
say that tIie«o tlungs are intended as allegories, figures, and 
hyperboles, but a moment’s unprejudiced thought must con- 
vince them that this is impo‘«3ible, as they rest upon the same 
foundation, and possess the same warrant, as the most impor- 
tant of Buddha’s doctrines and revelations The connexion 
between the one and the other is so indissoluble, that if Maha 
M4ru, and the other things I have enumerated above, are 
proved to have no existence, or to be impossibilities, Buddhism 
cannot be a true religion, and must be rejected as a guide to 
salvation or to h*‘aven 

4 Among the most singular of the claims put forth m behalf 
of Buddiia, wc any name the assertion, that though he taught 
the some doctrines that former Buddhas had done, all hia revela 
tions were the result of his own personal discovery, by means 
of intuition, entirely apart from experience, without any 
instruction from another, and without nnj aid from tradition, or 
from any other of the sources by which knowledge is generally 
communicated to man In the interrsl between one Buddha 
and another, “not only does the religion of the preceding 
Buddhas become extinct, but the recollection and record of all 
preceding events are al«o lost * In tlie first sermon preached 
by Buddha at Benares, he says, “Within me, priests, for the 
attainment of thc'se preiiouslj unknotin doctrines, the (divine) 
eye was developed, knowledge was developed, wi«dom was de- 
veloped, pciception was developed, light was developed ’ But 
the claim to exclusiv c clearness of perception, and extent of 
knowledge, put forth by Buddha, is inconsistent with the 
’j'/OTiox bn. cidwA In- thn. twelva kai^aa i^xavinua 

to Gotamo, twenty four Buddhas appeared, and the doctrines 
of all former Buddhas are the same as those of Gdtamo, though 
not always developed to the same extent Then, if Kdladc 
wah, and otlier nshis, could see bockwiid foity kalpas, wlj 

• Tftnoir Milanan o xxvi i 
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were they not a® able to tell the doetrinc' of former 
03 G6tamo luni3elf? If the titthiMi tinbehe^ers coitld sec 
the past in the manner that Buddha affirms, how could anj ot 
them oppose him, w hen from the power to see backward forty 
kalpas, they must have know n that their predece«3ors were in 
error? And if the«e men, who cowld receive no aid from 
Buddha, because they were the promoters of another system, 
could see the past, and learn all about it, where was the neces- 
sity for Buddha, through nurobcrless births to seek the attain- 
ment of the Buddhaship, m order that he might teach men the 
way to mrwfina, when others, according to his own principles, 
were able to learn all that was required to he known, in order 
to secure the same consummation? Buddha must he wrong, 
on one side or the olhei , either n hen be sav s, that his doctrines 
were ** previously unknown,’ or when he savs, that his oppo- 
nents could see backward “forty kaJpas ’ 

There are other facts that lead us to question Uie truth of 
Buddha’s statement, as to men’s entire ignorance of the exist- 
ence and doctrmes of the former Buddhas He telh us that 
•■the Vedas were given m the time of Kasyapa Buddha 'When 
I ask how all knowledge of the former Buddhas was lo t, if 
the Vedas then given, were still in csivtcnce, though cor- 
rupted, I am told that the oblivion of tbe pa-^t ext^nd^ only to 
matters connected with Buddhism, wlucb reply is too unsatis- 
factory to be received But there arc other events that tend 
to shake our faith m this statement, unless the knowledge that 
so extensively prevailed of former Buddlia^ was the conse- 
quence of his own revelations, which it would be difficuU to 
prove, as the Pitakas give no sanction to such a conjecture Fa 
Hian tells us, in reference to the bill Kakutap^da “It is heie 
that the great Kia she (IC isy apa Buddha) is actually pre«ent 
He perforated the foot of the hdl that he might enter it, and 
prevented any other from entering m the same way At a 
considerable distance thence, there is a lateral ojiemng, m 
which is the entire body of Kia she The Tao kiao of all king- 
doms and countries come here annually to adore Ivia she ” 
The Chinese have this formula “Xamo BuddhSya Namo 
Dhamra^ya Aamo Sangtva Aamo Ka‘-vapava Oni ^ Hara, 
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want or fear to seek an asyhim in the temples. Of the priests 
who wear the yellow rohe in other countiies a similar character 
13 given— idle, ignorant, iintmthfui, and without respect. 

In all countries, tlic honours claimed by the priesthood 
have womnany to its ranks. In the course of time they were 
carried ont to so great an extent, that the mendicant aramanas 
succeeded in placing the membera of their Sangha in a higher 
position than c\en the Hrahman himself was seeking to secure. 
In the one instance, there wns pride of caste; in the otlier, 
pride of office ; but the prindple was the same in both instances. 
The priesthood, (os we call the office, from the want of a bet- 
ter name,) i>a3 at first open to nearly all, whether men or wo- 
men. The man who had been a slave, if set free by his master, 
might rcceiN e admission ; and when once the yellow robe was 
around him, he could claim the reverence of kings. Even 
higher honours than this were* gained, when the use of the 
tun-sarana, the tlireefold protective fonnula, was established, 
as the poor misguided worshipper ivas led to say, “I take 
refuge in the priesthood.** And ifhen the discourse called 
Ratana w'as composed, now lead as part of the Pint, the priests 
proceeded to a still moic daring usurpation, .and made the ruler 
of the ddwj-loka Tawuti«S. say, I'e demons who ore here 
assembled, celestial or terrestrial, we adore the associated 
priesthood, the Tath-tgato, worshipped by gods and men. Jlay 
tCere be prosperity.” They thus rcpiesent themselves, not 
only as being highei than the gods, but as being on an equality 
•with the supreme Buddha, and os rccehing an equality of wor- 
ship. In the IChanda Piiit the following words are attributed to 
Buddha. Infinite (in excellence) is Buddha; infinite his doc- 
trines ; infinite his priesthood." It w as in consistence with the^e 
teachings, that when bishop Heber asked a priest, in Kandy, if 
he worshipped the gods, he replied, *'No: the gods worship me.” 

Prom its commencement, notwitlwtanding the advantages it 
ofiered, and the gentleness of its piofessions. Buddhism met 
with numerous opponents. It is by no means ceitain that it 
was ever the religion of India generally, though at one time 
its monuments might be everywhere seen, and its formularies 
everywhere proclaimed. The worship of fire, the system of 
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earlier Vedas, seems to Kiwe prc\ ailed to a greater extent 
than any other faith in the time of Gotamo. IVith this, the spint 
of asceticism exercised an almost equal, and an increasing, 
inOuencc. Had Buddhism been led to trork its oTvn tvay, 
according to its own principle^ it might have flourished among 
the Hindus at the present day, as one of their many forms of 
religion. But in the gathering together of the armies, and the 
fierce contentions of the kings, at the burning of Buddlia’s body, 
we have a key to much of its subsequent history. It was used 
as a political instrument. The kings allied themselves to 
Buddhism, to save their race from the degradation that threaten- 
ed it from the Brahman. But its tacit condemnation of caste 
was remembered, by its royftl partizans, when its denouncement 
of contention and war was unheeded. TJie efruggie that ensued 
is, perhaps, one of the most sanguinary in the history of man, 
from the bitterness of the passions it called forth, the length of 
its duration, and the extent of the area in which it prevailed ; 
but no red record tells us now of its altemations of conquest 
and defeat. Pacasu Rdma, regarded ns the champion of the 
Brahmans, is said to have cleared the earth seven times of the 
whole Kshatriya race. The names of various kings arc Icnown 
who perished in the strife.* Ifdgasdna refers to a battle between 
the brahman Bhadras&la, aud CUandagutta, of the rabe of Sikya, 
in wliich a hundred kelas (1,000,000,000) of soldiers were 
slain ; and though the number is an oriental exaggeration, tl*e 
battle may be a fact. The adherents of Buddha were worsted 
in this prolonged struggle ; and about the sixth century after 
Christ, the prince Sudhanvan gave orders to put all the Budd- 
hists in India to death. MSdhava Acharayd says; “A-setor-ii- 
tuslridre Bauddhandm vriddhabfilakan na hanti ea hantavyo 
bhfjtyan ityanwasfit nripah. The king commanded his servants 
to put to death the old men and the children of the Banddhas, 
from the bridge of Rama to (he soowy mountain ; let him who 
slays not he slain.”! The fmloa of three castes out of the 
four, leaving the Brahmans paramount, and alone in integrity 

* Slonier Williams’s Inangaral Lecture j Professor Wilson: 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xm. p. 259. 
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of race, is a proof of the eeventy of the strife Among the 
milUons of the Hindus, Sudilha has not now a single worshipper 
Even m the time of Fa Hian, Kapila wattu was one vast soli- 
tude, without either king or people, and the roads were infested 
by elephants and lions The minister of the powerful Akbar, 
in the sixteenth century, could find no one in the wide domi- 
nions of his master who could give him any explanation of the 
doctrines of G6tamo 

It would be unftir to Buddhism were I to allow the supposi- 
tion to go forth that I regard the present work as contammg 
anything like a complete exposition of the system, though it so 
happens that nearly all its leadmg prmciples have come under 
our review, from the whole of them bemg founded m error 
1 am here a controversiahat, and not an expositor hut I may 
express my conviction, that little more is to be learnt sbont its 
pnncipia &om the nnmerous works written by its disciples Its 
pnncipal facts and most important doctrines are now known , 
and when our expositions of the ^stem are confirmed, there 
will be little to reward further research But in the develope- 
ment of its character and tendency, its hearing upon the inter- 
ests of mankmd, and the place it holds among the agencies that 
have exerted an extensive influence in the east, there is a vast 
field for cultivation, and a harvest of admonitory instruction 
ior future generations I have proved that Buddhism is not a 
revelation of truth, that its founder was an erring and imper- 
fect teacher, and ignorant of many things that are now almost 
universally known , and that the claim to the exercise of om- 
niscience made for him by his followers is an imposition and 
pretence These conclusions I have founded upon statements 
taken from the sacred records "Were it possible to form a tiue 
history of the rise and progress of Buddhism, it would be a 
record of great value But this can never be, as the attempt 
to accomplish it, with the documents now in existence, would 
he like the search for a portion of the water of the Ganges in 
the southern extremity of the Indian ocean IVe can non only 
regard Buddha as an impostor, whereas, if we could leam the 
truth, it might have changed our censure into respect "^Ve 
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naiglit have seen the struggles of a mind honestly, though 
■unsuccessfully, contending vrith c^dl, and have been led to in- 
vest hia name with honours equal to those given to other sages 
and moralists. If the compilers of thePitahashadhad the mag- 
nanimity of the followers of Mahomet, and rejected from the 
canon all spurious traditions, H would have been a great boon 
to the real interests of Buddhism. The inconsistencies and 
mistakes with which it is now charged, and the most apparent 
of its defects, may he the result of misconception and mis- 
representation on the part of the exponents of the original 
system, as propounded by Sdkya Singha- It now presents vari- 
ous anomalies, a few of wliich I enumerate, that his own words 
might have explained. IVe can scarcely think that one who 
set himself so strongly against tlie pretensions of caste would 
render to it the greatest homage in his power, by declaring 
that the Buddhas are always boro of the two highest castes, the 
Eshatriya or the Brahman. There arc evidences throughout 
the records of Buddhism, of an awkward attempt to join to- 
gether three opposite systems; that of the householder, the 
mendicant priest, and the hermit, or jungle-ascetic. The revels 
that take place in the d^wa-Idkas, with the imperfections, 
grosaness, and bad passions of their inhabitants, do not agree 
with the renunciation of pleasure, or the freedont from evil, 
represented as necessary in those who seek the rewards of reli- 
gion. All idea of atonement by sacrifice, or of bah ation througJi 
the vicarious sufferings of another, is set at nought and reject- 
ed, and yet the ‘‘painful births” of Bodhisat are represented 
as being voluntarily endured to prepare him for the recep- 
tion of the Buddhaship, by which he was enabled to guide 
men to “the city of peace,” nirwana. Though Buddha is made 
to declare that there is no self^ nothim^ like a soul that ijpea 
from one state of existence to another, he says continually, 
speaking of being in by -gone ages, “ I was that person j ” as in 
the Sussondiya Jdtaka, when, in the gurulu (a fabulous bird) 
birth he committed sin uith the queen of Tambatada, and 
declares expressly, after narrating the circumstances under 
which the deed was done, “I am he that was a gurulu at that 
time.” 
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Other defects maj hare been inherent in the ouginal sjsfem 
The univeraal practice of two out of the five great precepts is 
an impossibility— -the fii-st and third— not to tahe ]ife, and not 
to have sexual intercourse The prohibition of things not 
wrong in themselves is absolute — not to drink intoxicating li- 
quors, and not to leceive money We are taught, from a higher 
source, that it is not the use of these things, but tlie abuse, 
that IS an evil But as Buddhism can offer no hand of help, 
to enable man to be “temperate in all things, ’ it can onlj con- 
fess Its weakness, and forbid them altogether, as other sj stems 
have done tliat are not of Gotl 

The principle of the third precept is most insulting to the 
woman, inasmuch as its infraction is not a wrong done to her, 
but to her possessor or guardian It was my intention to ha\e 
inserted an extract fiom the Sammadithi Sutra Wannand, on the 
position of woman , but the licence gncD to her to do wrong 
13 80 great, and the preservation of licr chastitj regarded ns so 
email a matter, that I fear to pubh«h the guotafioo, lest it 
should lead any of those who may rend it to logard tliemsohea 
as under no restraint. There are twentj kinds of ivonien nho 
are not to bo approached, among whom the wife is not men- 
tioned, unless she comes under the cla««, “protected by some 
one , ’ though it is the con''cqucnce to another, and not the act 
Itself, that IS regarded as constituting the crime Iherc ire 
^me circumstances under which it is not sm to the w oinan, 
and others under w Inch it is not sin to either piitj Ihc con- 
sent of the protector, whether rclatnc or ginrdnn, renders the 
act b'lamclc«s that isould othcrwi-c be a sin Tlic n oinan who 
has per'omlly no social or legal piotcctor Im* no protection from 
any other source bhc who is forlorn and fricndlc-'s, and needs 
a «lueld the most, is dc«crtcd in her expo cd jiosifion, and is 
accounted as liaMng none of the rights of wniinn Ahout the 
plighting of the troth between one tmn and one woman, till 
death them do part, Biiddhi-m knows nothing The morilitj 
of the sjBtcm has been pramd, but for wlntrca-on’ It js 
sometimes said that it Ins ten comiuandmcnts, Acr\ little dif- 
ftrent to tho'C of t!ie Holy Scripture* But is it so’ In rcali- 
t\ , there n no command nt all hen a man or a w oiinn choo'C* 
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tliC} can go to tlie temple, mid say before the piiest, “I tike 
the ordinance not to npproacli one of the other sck, ’ and if 
no time be stated, n-hen it la taken, the obligation ceises, at the 
end of the poyd day It is an absolute continence that is de- 
clared, and has little more relation to the 6C\enth command- 
ment of Smai, than a low to abstiin from animal food for i day 
would have to the command, “Thou shalt do no murder ” 

The five precepts may bo regarded as among the institutions 
of primitive Buddhism, ordained m the tune of its founders. 
I must confess tlia^thc more closelj, I look into the system 
the le«s respect I feel for the character of its originators That 
which at first sight appears to be the real glory of Buddhism, 
its moral code, loses all its distinction n hen minutely examined 
Its seeming brightness is not that of the morning star, leading 
onward to intcnser radiance, hut that of the meteov , and not 
even that , for the meteor warns the traa eller that the dan- 
gerous morass is near , but Buddhism makes a fool of man b} 
promising to guide him to safely, whilst it leads him to the 
\ery verge of the fatal precipice "We need not wonder at the 
moral circumstances of the people who profess this system In 
many instances the door of evil is thrown open by the recoid 
tliej take as their religious guide, whilst they know-nothing of 
the solemn thought implied by the question, *‘How can I do 
this great wickedness, and sin agimst God?" 

The result of a sincere reception of Buddhism, as its pur- 
pose 13 presented in the Pitakas, is to reduce man to the small- 
est minimum of vitality ' The wi«dom of sentient exi'^tcncc is, 
to seek, to become non-seutient and non existent , and as man 
does not possess an immortal soul, it is possible for this to be 
effected To pro> e the iinp(>®««jbility of the existence of a goul, 
many a long and wearj conversation is recorded in the Abhi- 
damma All thought is legarded as a mnternl result Tlie 
operation of the mind js no dilTerent in mode to that of the ej c, 
or ear, vision is eye-touch, hennag is ear touch, and thinking 
13 heart touch The man, as we have repeatedly «een, is a mere 
mass, or cluster , a name, and nothing more He n ho can re- 
duce himself to a state most resembling a fish when it lies tor- 
pid lu the mud, oi an animal when it Inhemate , is regarded a« 
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attained to iJic ma^t c'caltcd stite of existence The^iorld 
next to nirodna, m the order of privilege, i« tlie fourth brah 
ina-loka, here the bnhnm live 80,000 maha knlpas, m a state 
neither conscious nor unconscious, like the infant that lies in 
Its cradle in a dim uncertainty of thought and feeling, partlv 
sensible, and partly senseless This fair world, and all its 
scenes of beauty, with all the siieetnesses of social communion, 
are to be turned away from and despised To act wisely in 
the highest degree, is to retire to the wilderness, and shut up 
all the senses and get to be so near nothsng that whilst yet 
living there shall be a universal paralysis of body and soul 
The dc\ otec his then only to commit the suicide of immortality, 
and secure non-existence, and he has reached the perfection of 
being, V, Inch is, not to be 

In such a system, there can be none of the activitic'* of bene- 
xolenco Words of kindness ore wlnspered gentlj by the lip, 
because this can be done wilboiit an effort to be practicillj 
kind, and such u ords are plentiful In a discourse connected 
with the Pint, the following sentences are repeated ”Maj 
e\cry being experience happiness, peace, and mental enjoy- 
ment ^ Whatetcr «enticnt beings maj exist, erratic or station- 
arj , or of whatever kind, long, or tall, or middle sized, or 
short, or stout , seen, or unseen , near, or remote > bom, or 
otherwise existing — may every being be happy As a mother 
protects her child, the child of her bosom , so let immeasurable 
benevolence, prevail among all beingsl Let unbounded kind- 
ness and benevolence, prevail throughout the tinirei^e above, 
below, around, without partiality, anger, or enmity 1 Let 
these dispositions be established m all who are awake, whether 
standing, waking, sitting, or reclining, this place is thus 
constituted a holy residence I” Yet the priest who utters 
the«e words knows that if he were to mike any movement 
wjiatever towards carrying the sentiments they express into 
effect, he would theieby expose himself to ecclesiastical cen- 
sure He ble ses by words, and not by works He is an 
overflowing fountain of merej, but receives back wjlhm bun 
(,lf all tlic stream's tint proceed therefrom He receives, and 
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does not give His is the kindness of the heart, and not of the 
hand It is forbidden to him to prc'cnbe in cases of sickness, 
or to prepare medicines, or to perform any surgical operation 
One half of the human race is entirely shut out from his sym- 
pathy and regard, as he may not look upon a woman, and the 
sound of her voice is represented as a snare To gam a liveli- 
hood by calculating eclipses, or studjing the motions of the 
planets, or cultiiatmg the ground, is called, as in the other 
instances just named, the seeking of an unnorthy livelihood 
»b} an animal (tirachchilna) science We need not wonder at 
the vacant look of Ihe robed mendicant The worship of the 
people can afford little satisfaction to one excluded from the 
smile of woman, the gleam of the stars, and all opportunity of 
doing good 

The proper idea of sm cinuot enter info the mmd of the 
Buddhist Hts sjstem knons nothing of a supreme intelligent 
Buler of the universe The priest is to consider, I am the 
result of karmtna, this forms mj inhenlance, mj state of birth, 
my relatiie«, mj support I shall be heir of all the actions I 
perform, whether tliej be good or evil There is no law, be- 
cau«c there 13 no lawgiver, no authority from nhich law can 
proceed Buddha is superior in honour and wisdom to all other 
beings, but he claims no right to impose restnctioss on other 
men He points out the course to be taken, if ment is to Le 
gamed , but he who refuses to heed his words, does the Tatha- 
gato no UTong Religion is a mere code of proprieties, a mental 
opiate, n plan for being free from discomfort, a si stem of per- 
sonal profit a traffic in merit, a venal process In addressing 
Itself to the indmdual man, apart from its homed words, it is 
n principle of selfishness, and yet, though this is its begin- 
ning, centre, and end, it seeks to hide its selfishness by denying 
that there is any self As there la no infinite and all-worfhi 
Being, to who=e glory ne are called upon to live, when we 
commit evil the wi-ong is done toouraehes, and not to another 
There is no basene^ about it, it is not an miqmtv Hence 
the impossibility of making the Buddhist feel that he is a sin- 
ner, when the attempt is made to bring the commandment 
home to his con«cicncp A native has been heard to saj that he 
L 
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ne%cr committed em since he was born, imiesg it were m catch 
ingfish, and some free themsehes from the consequences of 
this transgression, by aaj ing that they only take the fish out of 
the water, and they die of themselves The vilest profligacj may 
be committed without offence, and may even become a virtue 
as in the case of the courtezan Bindumati, if m its commission 
preference he avoided, and the mmd remain unmoved 

The supposed absence of a holy and e%er.present Intelli 
gence from the universe, throws light on many of the other 
institutions of Buddhism, and makes that possible wbicb would 
otherwise be too manifest an absurdity for it ever to have 
been put in practice 1 The priest can receive permission to 
put off his rohe for a time, and break the precept of conti- 
nence, and be again admitted into the Sangba, without the 
forfeiture of any privilege he previously possessed 2 Informer 
jears, when tl e worshipper entered the temple, on faking upon 
himself the obligations, he said, **Ahan bhnnte a^a ito pat- 
tb&ya yawa pahdmiMwa wisun' wisun' raklhanatthaya pan cha 
fiikkb&paddni sam&diydmi To day, my lord I take the five 
precepts, to obey them, severally, as far os I am able, from this 
time forward The strange clause, ydwa pahomitowa, as far 
as, or as long as, I am able, has recently been omitted, not 
from Its incongruity with the system, but from the evil con«e 
quences that followed fiom its recital Its uae, at any time, 
reveals the absence of all power or authority beyond the will 
of the devotee 3 Xherc can be no intelligent praj er m Budd- 
hism as there is no one to h«rtcn to its ^ oice Tlie people re- 
peat the tun sarana before the image of Buddha 

Buddhan' saranan gachcl 4ini f take refuge m Buddha 

Dbamtnaa saranan gachcharai I take refuge m the Truth 

Sanghau sarasan gachclidoit 1 take refuge m the Priesthood 
Once, twice, thnce, this is repeated But the refuge of Buddha 
can be of no avail, as he has ceased to be , as well might men 
appeal to the light that once shone in the festive hall of his 
summer palace, or the rainbow that spanned his native cit} , in 
the hour of the passing storm The Dhamima, the doctrines 
of Buddha are equilh without power IIow cnn a sound 
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a laxr, a recitation, lielp any one, by the exercjoe of its own 
influence, when it is itself ainere abstraction, a name? And 
as to the Sangha, the associated Priesthood, I should like to 
aak anj of tny readers rvKo repeat the formula aa an act of 
worship, in what members of the Sangha it b that they seek 
refuge. Kot in the dead priests ; aa some of them have become 
flies or fishes, and others have become nothing in nirw&na. It 
must be in some portion of the living priestbood. Then I ask, 
'^Vhich? Is it in those who are so frequently seen, as plaintilFs 
or defendsmts, in our courts of justice; or those who are break- 
ing the precept by adding land to land, and by lending out 
money on usury 5 or those whose stolid countenances we see 
in the streets as they carry the alms-bowl; or those who utter 
words of blasphemy against them ifaker and Judge, and revile 
the servants of Christ, fo^etful of the advice of Buddha: 

Priests, if others apeak against me, 01 speak anything against 
my doctrines, or speak anything against the priesthood, that is 
no reason why yon should be angry, dbeontenUd, and dis- 
pleased with them, thereby bringing yourselves into danger?* 
,The want of reality In the system leads, as a ncces'sary con- 
sequence, to moral imbecility. Buddha acknowledges that 
there are things excellent in other religions, and hence he did 
not persecute. He declares that even his opponents bad a de- 
gree of wisdom, and exercised miraculous power. But this 
'erj indifference about error, as about everything else; thh 
apparent candour and catholicity ; is attended by an influence 
too often fatal to the best intetests of those by whom it is pro- 
fessed. There can be little difference in the mind of the Budd- 
hist between truth and error, right and wrong ; and from this 
source arises the apparent inability of many persons in this 
island to see the ee«entjal difference between Christianity and 
Buddhism, or to learn that to be a Christian a man must regard 
Buddha as u false teacher and his claim to supremacy as a sin 
against Almighty God. Not in any other part of the earth, to 
the same extent, are such saddening scenes presented as are 
here daily witno-^sed. To name one instance will be sufEcient 


* Brahma JaU Sutunu. 
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anjthmg that he himself con do, or «aj, or give, or leam, or 
belieAe, wliilst he continuee in em Everj Briton needs a pcr- 
Eonal and individual conversion, aa much as any native of 
Ceylon In the heart of every unconverted Briton there is 
naturally the same liatied to stern and uncompromising truth, 
that theie is in the heart of tlie heathen and the idolater , and 
there is needed, for the removal of this enmity, the influence 
of the Holj Gliost, in the one case as much as the othei But 
the souls of men go out aftei the Jionours, riches, or pleasures, 
of this impel manent uorld, and they thus forget, through the 
influence of nmer evil, and the temptations of Satan, that the 
grand dut} of this life is to ptepare for the life eteiaial MVe 
are foreu irned m the sciipturcs, that the saved arc few the 
perishing many , an awful thought, but its truth is confirmed 
by all experience, if those only nre to be saA ed, who in «m- 
cerit) of heart obey and loie God It avas thus in the days 
of Christ '*lhis IS the condemnation, that light is come into 
the Avorld, but men love doikness rather than light, lest their 
deeds should be reproAed For every one that doeth eAil hateth 
the light, neither cometh he to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved ” But all my countrymen arc not careless of reh 
gious duty There are some who have Ined in the midst of you 
as the «inctre servants of God, Avhose virtues jou have seen, 
and from Avhom you have learnt the Jovebne^'s and beaiitv of 
Jrue Christianity 

I Avant to bring before j ou the waj of the goA enimeiit of 
God, as presented bj ancient piophet and holy apostle 
man hveth to himself There arc duties peculi ir to } our po 
sition, as men of influence in this i laud, that may not be over- 
looked with irapunitv The spread of Chnstiaiiitv , nationallj, 
in most instances has been through the in«tnimcntality of the 
higher classes, whilst its powei and vitality have been bc't 
piesented amongst the poor To vou light his come, Ailul«t the 
masses around you are still involved in darknc s and error It 
13 not enough that )ou vouriclves embrace tbe tnitb It is 
incumbent upon you, aa a momentous and paramount obliga- 
tion to sock to bung tins bland and all its people into the 
onK fold, under the one she|!».nl But lion feu there are 
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e seeking, ar.th their nhole soul-, ti sare their count^en 
om the wteek of eternal ruin. \Those are the names, amon- 
ose who within the last fiftv- years hate been makine- a prt^ 
ssion of Christianity, that trill go down to future a-es as 
omment in seeking to set aside the errors of BiiddliisnC and 
avert men’s souls to God? There is a glorious work before 
'n. if you wiU set about its acconiplL«!iment in sincerity 
e.lmestness; but it will be a sad account you will 
ve to give, if, in the day of judgment, Jesus Christ shall 
ve to say to you, iinjwrsonating those whom he has redeem- 
. I was ignorant, and ye taught me not.” It is not enough 
a you be baptised, or have your name in some church reris- 
It””-'' of God. Religion m“u3t 
® ''■Of * of yotir life ; it must enter into everything ; 
he seen by your children, and £cr%ante, and neighbours, 
your heart 13 not here, but in hea\en. The power to do 
s cannot e gained by your having learnt some catechism 
loo , or y your having read the Scriptures as a lesson 
len a youm. To teach you further, to aid you In your con- 
' with e\Tl, to save you from the pollution and power of sin, 
you into happy communion with God, there must be 
onstancy of attention to ** tbe means of grace {'’ and your 
•gion must be a work, a devotion, a sacrifice, never neglected 
J never intermitted • 

The work of missions In this land has not been n failure; 
long tbe poor and the suflTering there ha^e been seen tlio 
eetness, the power, and tbe joyousness of religion, as these 
re knoivTi in the primitive church ; and now, among tlie scra- 
im in heaven, there are many with the dazzling diadem upon 
^ hrow, who learnt, in some humble school, or mud-walled 
or unpretending church, the wortl of reconciliation, and 
'braced the offer of mercy made to them in the m*"® 
irist. But among those to whom we once loo e ^ 

Kiuse of tbe superiority of the advantages t icy those ^ 

. as the heralds of the cross to tlieir , y 

10 were to take Christianity into their househo s, 

^ throne of God In earnest supplication, until ihcir . . 



sound b\ ilic cir^omells odour 1)\ fhe uo^e, tx »p«i fluor 
li} the tonjiuc, touches objects uith the bod}, ind knows cir- 
cumstances hj the mino cOD'KJioueness ” thus C’tplaming what 
we mean by the wonl souU a In mg con«c/oiis being, who acts 
through tlic medium of the organs of sense In further ex 
planntion he adds, *‘c%eu as I sit in this pahee and Mew externll 
olijccts tinough any window 1 please to look out of, «o the 
wedagu looks through the window of the e>e, of the nose^ 

I he priest denies the existence of such a wedagu or 6011 I, and 
among other reasons states, that if what the king said were 
true, the w^dagu, or inwar<I soul, might hear nrth it« no c and 
smell with its eyc-^ Whatever jiotency may be m the priest’s 
reasoning, this is clear, by vv^dagu the king meant the ®oul, 
and that the priest denied that any such thing was Tecentd 
upon transmigration 

The king enquires further^ “la there any thing (or being, 
satto) whicli goes from this body to another bod} ?” ‘'No, great 
ling” “If, then, my Lord Nagasena, tlicre be no departure 
fwm this body to anotlier bod}r certainly there will he a deli- 
verance from tho consequences of sin’ This consequence the 
priest denies, explaining it by the Mango metaphor, and using 
the same w^rds he had spoken before, mz “by this n'lmarupa 
actions are pciformed, gcwl or bad, and by those actions another 
nimiarupa commences existence ’ 

But Budha deniCN the existence of a soul, or any thing 
concerning which a man may say. This is I, myself, and 2 states 
that what by accommodation may be called the man is ever 
fluctuating, never at two given periods the game, although not 
properly diflerent. Of this peculiar doctrine of identity I will 
endeavour to give a brief explanation The following is a do e 
tianslation of part of a discourse in the Sanyutto division 
“ The soul, Pnests, vs-vanou«Iy considered by some recluses and 
Bramms, but they all regard it as united with the flve khandas 
Or With one of the five Wliat are the five ? The sensual and 
Unlearned man considers (1) body to be the soul, or (2) that the 
soul posscv'C'i corponetv, or (3) that body emanates ftom the 
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soul, or (4) tUat tlie'soul resides lu tlic botl) ' Or they icgarti 
(o) eeusihon to be the eoul, or (6) that the soul po«e«c3 eeu^a 
tion, or (7) that dcnsatioo emanates from the soul, or (8) that 
the soul reside in the seiioations Or Uiey regmd (9) percep- 
tioa to he the soul, Or they regard (13) thought to be tlie 
Eoul, &c Or they regard (17) consciousness to he the soul, &c 
(maUng 20 opinions ) In consequence of these con«idcration-< 
they come to the conclusion, “I am” (osmi ) Now, priests, 1 ntif 
13 the state of having the soul The fue organs, (mdrijnni) 
namely, the organ of the eje, of the car, ot the tongue^ and ol 
the body are concei\cd (m tl»e womb or othcruise) There i-* 
con®cioiisnc*‘=’, (mano ,) there is dhaminiv (the three klianda'j oi 
sensation, perception and thought,) thcic is the base of Wi-sdom 
(w ijjft dhiltu ) The unlearned and sensual man being affected 
% the acnsationa resulting from ignorance, thinh*. “/ am 
**tha M /’’—But concerning these the learned disciple of Budli i 
being separated from ignorance and obtaimng nisdom docs not 
think “I am, or tius is I ” 

The following formula is used by liim repeatedly m connec 
lion with each of the five kliindas, and twelve ajatanas, which 
two classifications embrace everything that is an integral pait 
of the man, or corporeal I ehall only quote it jn connection 
witli rupa, but il is used verbatim respecting the mhera, rupan 
bhihkhaw6 amtehang, yadanitcliang tang dukkhang, yang duk- 
khang tadanatta, yadanathi tang netang mama, nCsohama«miT 
namCsoatta Body, pnests, is impermanent, is any thing unpei- 
mauent, that is sorrow (substantially and naturally so) , is any 
thing sorrow that is not the soul (not att&, the self ) , is any thing 
not the self, that (i e that rdpa, or w^dan!!, &c &c ) is not 

* Thus explained in the Comment lie considers lodj to be tie 
sowt I e Is there any body? that IS 1, 13 there any I, that IS body 
body and eoul are not dwers (adwayang, not two ) The soul possess 
es corportefy, i e taking the soul to he immaterial, he regards it os 
being body possessing, as a tree is shadow possessing Body enian 
ates from the soul, i e regarding the soul to be immaterial lu 
thinks that body emanates Irom it, as odour emanates from a flowci 
That the soul resides in the body , i e taking the soul to be ini 
material be regards it as residing la the body, as a jewel lesides lu 
tt casket I need not t^d, all these views are declared to be heterodoi 
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imiif’, I am not it, >t is not my souT. Tlie fame 13 declared not 
onlv of the 10 corporeal djatanas but also of mand, consciousness 
or the principle of conaciousncss, tUiammd, the combined «en«a 
tfons, ^lerccptions * and rcasoumga, whether regarded as act-« 
or powers Of each and all of them he teaches, I am not this, 
thi3 IS not my bouI, or (namC Cao aitd) this id not to mo a soul 
In 0 discourse addressed *to a person named S«m he n, if 
pos ible, more definite he sajs. If there be an\ organized 
form, sensation, perception, thought or con8cioii«ne«s past 
future, or present, internal or external, great or small, reinoti 
or proximate, of all it should be clearly and distinctly know 11 , 
this 13 not mine, I.am not it, it la not to me a Soul The learned 
disfnple of Budha understanding tins is weaned from attnchmeiit 
to hod^j sensation, perception, thought, and conscimisnes-* 

Thf Vo} 2, ^ > 0 


ADDE^DA 

In order to ensure correctness, ns fai as is po« ihlp, in nir 
statements, I ha^e submitted the sheet* of work to a gen- 
tleman well Jfnown for h1s scientific attainment*, who Ins kindh 
*ugge*ted tlie following additions and explanation* 

Pige 73 The illustration* of graiitatjon are 1 Two coih^- 
tioatiiig in a tub of water, if put within a certain distance of 
each other, will nin togetliei 2 In the making of geodetic 
measurements of the earth, it wa* obseived that large moun- 
lain*, when in proximity, always drew the plummet hue out of 
the tiue vertical Dr Hutton, half a century ago, hy using 
this fact and operating on Schiehellion, a mountain in Scotland, 
nlculated th* dcnsitv of the earth 

Pj"e 74 It 18 8iigge«ted, that m ordei to make my argu 
inent commencing in the la*t paragraph valid, I ought first to 
I a\ e pioi cd that the earth revohes, as this fact is denied by the 
l»iiddhist* “The rotation of the earth upon its axis la not 
•«u*ce] title of ocular evidence like that which the observation 
ol spots upon the sun, and-«ome of tJie j lanets, jiftords of tl c 
suiie fact uirelition to tho«e bodies Ne\erthele *, thd truth 
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of tlie (loctiine la c^abltelicd by various con'iideiatioii' Kitboi 
tlieplobe lexoUes uiK)ii ’ll! im- c\ery twentj-foui bour«, oi 
fbe ubole iuit\er'e, mchuhnjf the sun, moon, comets ind fixec 
stua nccomplidies *1 ^e^olutloI» louml tbe ^sarth m tlic ‘’amt 
time ISo thud opinion uf>on the subject can posaiblv bt 
III 1(1 ’• — Biteii'y Ptathcal AstromiHi/^ Tl^eti follows tlie irgu* 
ment that ap|ioara on page 79, lu reft-ieucc to the sun Thert 
aie otlicr aigumcnts, to the same effect, founded on moie- 
iMcnt of the star- and the o'lciUatious ol the pendulum 

l*a"e 76 It is a fact capable of rigid proof that a aplicrc 
altrict- othci bodiLs, a^ if its whole ina^s neie conden«cd intci 
a ]ioinf at its centic 

Pago 04 Betondthe dHtaiice-namcd, it ts ccrliin tber 
cannot be an nbo'S existence is appreciable 

Page 93 eie a piece of wood, of a gnen tluclvnc-«, to I c 
pluod erect, U would snap icroas iiom it- own weight 

I’nge 100 In tbc gieat Chilian carllniuabc, a mass of eaitli 
ctjual to an immense numbei of cubic inilcs was ujwaised 
Page 101 I.^erv stone in the •Infliia peninsula i-. cnmpo«pfl 
of hardened «and and «hclN. furui«bing sonic lei) beautiful 
fo->fiil ppooiincn'* The sbelh, in ino^t iii'tance', particulaili 
in the interioi of tbc {loninaula, liaac been pitrified bi tlie 
giadiial substitution of calcareous or flintj pui^clc' for tlic 
jiarticlo^ of tlic shell lO'ide the stone, but, boidcnng on the 
sea, tbc sbelU tbcmseUe« arc still to be traced in the rock** 
The penin«ula is giowiiig and extending into the sea 

about Point Pedro 



